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WORDSWORTH’S PLAN FOR HIS IMITATION OF 
JUVENAL?* 


When Wordsworth settled at Racedown in the fall of 1795 he 
had recently met Coleridge, still busy in Bristol with Pantisocracy ; 
in August he had been in Bristol, and the previous months in 
London, living at least part of the time with Basil Montagu who 
with Wrangham * had started a school for boys. On November 20, 
1795, Wordsworth wrote to Wrangham regarding their contem- 
plated satire in imitation of Juvenal, enclosing 28 lines of heroic 
couplets for his criticism. Another letter to his friend, attributed 
to the same year but undated, enclosed 130 more lines, and a third 
letter, dated March 12, 1796, indicates that he has not yet aban- 
doned the subject. The fragments printed by Knight * in 1907, 
but never afterwards published, have been almost completely 
ignored by critics. Professor Harper alone discusses them with 
any detail,* though the satires were written in an important but 


1 This note contains a development of some of the material presented in 
1929 to George Washington University in a thesis for the M.A. degree. 
I am indebted to Professor R. D. Havens for assistance and suggestions 
in the arrangement of this material. 

?It isinteresting to note, in connection with the material to follow, the 
personal reasons which Wordsworth may have had for choosing Marvell, 
Cook, and Drake, because of their associations with his friends: Wrangham 
who, like Marvell and Cook, was a native of Yorkshire, was brought up 
on a farm in the vicinity of Marton, the birthplace of Cook; Basil 
Montagu, whose mother was the singer Martha Ray, was the natural son 
of the Earl of Sandwich, Cook’s patron; Coleridge, who had been in cor- 
respondence with Wrangham in the winter of 1794, was, like Drake, a 
native of Devonshire. 

* William Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 1907, I, 92-98. 

*G. McLean Harper, William Wordsworth, His Life, Works, and In- 
fluence, 1916, 1, 249-289. 
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obscure period of the poet’s life and are the only extant literary 
work produced during the early months at Racedown which he 
neither published nor later revised. Professor de Selincourt, who 
does not mention the satires, though discussing in detail the moral 
crisis of the poet which he places early in that year, evidently 
considered these fragments unimportant. Yet they give specific 
and plain-spoken opinions about politics, religion, war, and promi- 
nent people, past and present—matters in which Wordsworth had 
been engrossed for years but about which he has given little definite 
information in The Prelude. The undated letter of 1795 [?] 
implies that Wordsworth and Wrangham were continuing a line 
of reading in history and travel started during the summer,° and 
that the poet had the Highth Satire of Juvenal almost by heart. 

It seems clear that Wordsworth planned to do in his imitation 
somewhat as Johnson had done in London, or more probably, in 
The Vanity of Human Wishes,® making use of the lives of English- 
men as Juvenal had of the lives of Romans, for in the undated 
letter he says (Knight, 1, 95): 

I have either lost, or mislaid, my Juvenal; therefore I cannot quote 
his words. What follows about Cicero might be parallelized by some lines 
about Andrew Marvel and Arpinas Alias i.e. another Yorkshireman, by 


Captain Cooke, but most successfully by Drake. This you will at once 
perceive. The Decii may perhaps do as follows. 


Evidently he intended to follow rather closely the parts of Juvenal’s 


5 Professor Lane Cooper, in A Glance at Wordsworth’s Reading (MLN., 
Xx1I, 83-89, 110-117) states that Wordsworth had commenced borrowing 
books of travel as early as 1793. It will be seen from what follows that 
not only was he familiar with Cook’s life and voyages as early as 1795, 
but that he had read a number of other books related to his interest in 
Juvenal as early as the summer of this year, thus fixing the beginning of 
his ‘indoor study’ as definitely before the time usually set for the poet’s 
moral crisis. I will give the lot number of such books as appear in the 
catalogue of sale of Wordsworth’s library, 1859, whenever these are 
mentioned. 

® From R. C. Whitford’s “ Juvenal in England 1750-1802 ” (Philological 
Quarterly, vit, 1928, 9-16) it is evident that Wordsworth was adapt- 
ing Juvenal in much the same way that many eighteenth-century satirists 
had done. He was probably familiar with current satire, for in a letter 
of March 21, 1796, he speaks jocosely of the ‘redoubted Peter’ Pindar, 
whose satires on George III and quarrels with Gifford were familiar topics 
of the day. 
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Eighth Satire* which deal with the superiority of humble worth 
over degenerate nobility, in order to express his opinions on current 
politics; that is, where Juvenal speaks of Cicero* [Hic novus 
Arpinas| Wordsworth intends to speak of Marvell, and when he 
speaks of Marius [ Arpinas Alias should be alius], who like Cicero 
was born at Arpinum, Wordsworth intends to speak of Cook, 
another Yorkshireman, or of Drake, though the latter was not 
from Yorkshire, but from a remote part of Devonshire. Obviously 
the lines of poetry beginning ‘ When Calais heard (while Famine 
and Disease )’—which follow the passage given above—are Words- 
worth’s adaptation to the burghers of Calais of Juvenal’s passage 
about the Decii (vir, 254-260).° 

Andrew Marvell’s *° life parallels that of Cicero as interpreted 


7 Juvenal, viii, 231-253. An edition of Juvenal, 1683, said to have been 
given Wordsworth by his friend Matthews before 1801, is in the Cynthia 
Morgan St. John Collection of Wordsworthiana at Cornell University 
library. Of the sources which deal with the periods satirised by Juvenal, 
there were listed in the catalogue of 1859, among others, the following 
authors: Tacitus (Cat. 75, 1670), Martialis (Cat. 591, 1528), Valerius 
Maximus (Cat. 410, 1650, and 445, 1540), Herodianus (Cat. 40, 1678), 
Lucanus (Cat. 531, 1785), Echard (Cat. 26, 1702), and Gibbon (Cat. 29, 
1788). 

5 A lifelong interest in Cicero is indicated by the many books in Words- 
worth’s library which deal directly with the subject: Andrew Thevet’s 
Plutarch (Cat. 77, 1676); also Cat. 383, 1575; 350, 1664; 347, 1681; 
348, 1745; 564, 1803; 346, 1825 and 579, 1829, all contain texts of Cicero’s 
work. 

® Additional material for the lives of Cicero and Marius, from which he > 
drew for comparisons with Marvell, Cook, and Drake were to be found in 
the text and copious notes of Barten Holiday’s line-for-line translation of 
The Satires of Juvenal and Persius (Cat. 561, 1673); there were also 
many suggestive passages, particularly in the prefixed essay on satire, in 
the translation of Juvenal and Persius by John Dryden (Cat. 417, 1702. 
The Eighth Satire is translated by George Stepney.) who in milder peri- 
phrastics carried on Holiday’s work as translator of Juvenal. Dryden’s 
earlier defense of the succession of the Duke of York which culminated in 
his attack on Shaftesbury in Absalom and Achitophel (1681) would sug- 
gest to Wordsworth analogies to his study of political events in England 
previous to 1795. It is interesting to speculate whether Wordsworth knew 
of the recent (1790?) suppression of Kippis’s life of Shaftesbury. 

10 Edward Thompson, Life and Works of Andrew Marvell, 1776. This, 
the only edition of Marvell’s life extant in 1795, shows close similarity 
of subject-matter to events contemporary to Wordsworth’s satires. Liene- 
mann’s Belesenheit (1908), 46, indicates an early familiarity with the poetry 
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by Juvenal and Holiday to a remarkable degree. Both Cicero, 
‘the upstart-country-knight ’, and Marvell were born of middle 
class parents at towns which, though remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment, were distinguished in that their citizens were privileged 
to hold office at the capitol. There both ceaselessly toiled for the 
public good as representatives of the people over a long period of 
years,‘? accomplishing their ends by wit and invective. Without 
bloodshed they saved their countries from internal treachery at the 
hands of high-born citizens. For this they were called saviors of 
their country; but both were finally put to death *? because of 
their brilliant and daring attacks on tyranny. 

Marvell’s life and works contained abundant suggestions for 
effective satire on political events of Wordsworth’s time. The bold 
attacks on the court of Charles II, culminating in Instructions to 
a Painter, are in interesting contrast to Dryden’s diplomacy; his 
ridicule of the priesthood is typified in The Rehearsal Transformed, 
a prose burlesque of a pamphlet by Samuel Parker, later Bishop 
of Oxford (Cat. 279); his Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government, uncovering the Popish Plot, led to his death. 

Similarly the life of Captain James Cook as related by Andrew 
Kippis in 1788,)° parallels that of Marius as presented by Holiday. 
Both were the sons of plowmen. They rose steadily from menial 
service to distinguished rank, one in the army, the other in the 
Royal Navy. Here the parallel weakens. Although, according to 
Kippis, Cook’s discovery of the cure for scurvy made him a savior 
of his country, the honors showered on Cook (among them the 
granting of a coat of arms to his family by George III) were in 


of this life-long favorite. Notebook W (de Selincourt, The Prelude, xxItI1) 
‘opens with a copy of Marvell’s Horatian Ode’ written to celebrate Crom- 
well’s return from Ireland in 1650; thus possibly in 1802, certainly in the 
spring of 1804, Wordsworth was still interested in Marvell. 

11 Marvell’s services in parliament were interrupted only in 1663-4 when 
he was in the retinue of the embassy to Muscovy, Sweden and Denmark, 
accompanying the Earl of Carlisle, whose travels are recorded by Guy 
Miege (Cat. 78). 

12 Basil Montagu’s Opinions of Different Authors upon the Punishment of 
Death (Cat. 53, 1809), indicates a similar interest on the part of Words- 
worth’s radical friend. 

18There is little question that Wordsworth’s parallels for the life of 
Cook were suggested by material in Kippis who, in characteristic fashion, 
uses his hero as an excuse for republican propaganda. 
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recognition of peaceful services to humanity through research, 
surveys, and explorations which incidentally added to England’s 
maritime power. These achievements bear little resemblance to 
the victories of Marius against the invading Cimbrians. 

When Wordsworth came to choose between two mariners, Cook, 
whom he admired as a man of intellectual and moral stature, and 
Drake, essentially a fighter, he evidently hesitated as to his choice. 
He found parallels to the early life of each in the life of Marius; 
but Wordsworth’s associative powers in seeing fundamental resem- 
blances through ‘ deep analogies by thought supplied’ led him to 
reject Cook who, as a Yorkshireman, carried out the narrow idea 
of Arpinas alius, for the better parallel, Drake of Devonshire. 

Drake ** is described as born of ‘mean parentage’, a plowman’s 
son. Camden contemptuously calls him ‘this Drake.’ From 
common seaman he rose through privateering to high rank in the 
Royal Navy; when knighted by Elizabeth on the Golden Hind, he, 
like Marius, incurred the envy of the nobility; and, like him, this 
upstart saved his country from invasion (the Armada), and, though 
the colleague who shared his triumph was nobly-born, Drake was 
the popular idol (Howes, p. 807). The parallel of Drake was well 
fitted to bring out Wordsworth’s feeling that resistance to armed 
invasion was admirable,® a belief not inconsistent with condemna- 
tion of aggressive warfare so strongly felt by the poet. 

From Wordsworth’s expression, “This you will at once per- 
ceive,” it is fair to conclude that Wrangham, like Wordsworth, 
had been reading intensively on Cicero, Marius, Marvell, Cook, 
and Drake. The exploration of historical characters which the two 
friends ** had made during that summer must have been fairly 
wide and thorough,’’ or Wordsworth could hardly have expected 
Wrangham’s instant recognition of these parallels. 


14 William Camden, History of Elizabeth, 1615, John Stow, Annales, 
1592, continued by E. Howes, 1615 (Cat. 74, 1611), contain contemporary 
accounts; John Campbell, Life of Sir Francis Drake, reprint of 1828 (Cat. 
114), William Davenant, Works, 1673, containing the History of Sir 
Francis Drake (Cat. 513, 1675), and many other related books are listed 
in the catalogue of Wordsworth’s library. 

1° Compare with Wordsworth’s “Lines on the Expected Invasion of 
England,” 1803. 

16 Wrangham’s British Plutarch, 1816, indicates that he, like Montagu, 
had continued his interest in historical characters. 

17T shall hope to show later that an analysis of Wordsworth’s satires 
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Although this study of the Arpinas alius passage shows that 
Wordsworth had in mind detailed and close parallels to parts of 
Juvenal’s satire, examination of the letters and the extant frag- 
ments which Wordsworth sent to Wrangham makes it clear that 
he did not intend to be limited by rigid adherence to the Latin 
text. Wordsworth’s plan was to follow Juvenal, sometimes in close, 
at other times in ‘ extremely periphrastic’ parallels, giving modern 
instances. In the couplets on George III, his consort, and his 
advisers, he is clearly attempting a very loose paraphrase of parts 
of Juvenal (vil, 29-86) for of this passage he said, not quite 
accurately: “There is not a syllable correspondent to them in 
Juvenal.” The combination of freedom and closeness of treatment 
is well illustrated in his handling of Damasippus. Although 
Wordsworth closely parallels many of Juvenal’s specific comments 
on this character, he divides them between the Duke of York and 
the Prince of Wales. For the Duke of York he selects the milder 
criticism, partly condoning (in almost literal translation of 
Juvenal) his youthful excesses, and ascribing his failure at 
Dunkirk to other causes; to the Prince of Wales he applies the 
harsher invectives, condemning him for his association with low 
company, for treason ‘en famille’, and for disgraceful behavior 
in boxing, horse racing, gambling, and acting on the public stage. 
Although there was some idea of following Juvenal’s order, this 
freedom in the handling of material in the extant fragments makes 
it impossible to give any definite order to the passages, for in some 
Wordsworth has closely knit together parts which are disjointed in 
Juvenal (for example, the themes of low sports, vulgar company, 
and shameful contrast with ancestors—Juvenal, vit1, 193-5, 173-5 
and 227-230—are inextricably woven together in a single passage 
of sixteen lines); and intermediate passages (for example, the 
theme of suffrage, Juvenal, vi11, 211-213) are used in other con- 
nections. The satire as it stands stops with the theme of the 
bond-servant (Juvenal, vitr, 259-260)—a savage attack on ‘ sov- 
ereigns deep in pedigree entrenched’ whose boasted ancestry is 
traced back eight hundred years to the bastard son of a robber 
baron. 

There is ample evidence in the material extant to show that 
reveals evidences of thorough study of his material, and that over a con- 


siderable period of time his efforts had been directed to relating his 
readings to current events. 
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Wordsworth had outlined a trenchant satire which was to express 
some phases of his already well-developed interest in man as man, 
which had recently been stimulated by his experiences and reading 
while in London.** To the careful reader it will be evident that 
underlying the satires is the conception of the ‘ unity of man’ to 
which Wordsworth was to devote so much thought in The Prelude. 
Particularly applicable to the theme of the satires is the passage 
(The Prelude, x11, 206-220) which ends with the lines con- 
demning certain types of books which, misleading us with words, 


While they ambitiously set forth 
Extrinsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 

From man, neglect the human heart. 


Una VENABLE TUCKERMAN 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


A LETTER FROM WORDSWORTH TO THOMAS POWELL 


The Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library of New York 
City kindly permit the publication in Modern Language Notes of 
a hitherto unpublished letter from Wordsworth to Thomas Powell 
about Chaucer. From this letter we gain an understanding of the 
traits of Chaucer’s art admired by Wordsworth and of the princi- 
ples followed by Wordsworth in his modernizations of Chaucer’s 
poetry; and we are reminded by the mention of poor eyesight of a 
difficulty constantly besetting Wordsworth’s scholarship, especially 
in the minutiae of reference and annotation. Above all, the pre- 
cision, rigor, and generosity of his remarks on Chaucer, and on 
Dryden, illustrate his critical power. Thus variously Wordsworth 
himself seems to take part in the discussion renewed by Professor 
Stuart Robertson in Modern Language Notes for February, 1928, 
concerning Chaucer and Wordsworth.* 


18 The Prelude, 340-686. 

7On May 3, 1882, Dowden discussed before the Wordsworth Society 
(Wordsworthiana, ed. by Knight, 1889, pp. 24-28) the line “ Sweet is the 
holiness of youth,” interpolated by Wordsworth in his modernization of 
the Prioress’s Tale; and in my edition of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 1922, 
I noted (p. 268) that sonnet xxx1 of Part II quotes this line in reference 
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My dear Mr. Powell 


Excuse my not writing earlier as I wished to do—From a letter 
of mine to Dr. Smith, which I enclose you will learn every thing 
respecting the Sanatorium to which your last letter referred,—so 
that I need not here dwell upon the subject—I am glad that you 
enter so warmly into the Chaucerian project, & that Mr L. Hunt 
is disposed to give his valuable aid to it. For myself I cannot do 
more than I offered, to place at your disposal the Prioresses Tale, 
already published, the Cuckoo & and the Nightingale, the Manciples 
Tale, & I rather think, but I cannot just now find it, a small por- 
tion of the Troilus & Cressida—you ask my opinion about that 
Poem—speaking from a remembr ? recollection only of many years 
past, I should say that it would be found too long—& probably 
tedious. The Knights Tale is also very long, but tho’ Dryden has 
executed it, in his own way observe, with great spirit & harmony, 
he he has suffered so much of the simplicity, & with that of the 
beauty, & occasional pathos of the original to escape, that I should 
be pleased to hear that a new version should be attempted upon my 
principle by some competent Person. It would delight me to read 
every part of Chaucer over again, for I reverence & admire him 


above measure, with a view to your work, but my eyes will not 

permit me to do so—who will undertake the Prologue, to the C. 

Tales? For your publication that is indispensible, & I fear it will 
A 


prove very difficult. It is written, as you know, in the couplet 
measure, & therefore I have nothing to say upon its metre—but in 
respect to the Poems in stanza, neither in the Prioresses Tale, nor 
in the Cuckoo & Nightingale have I kept to the precise form rule 
& number & position 
of the original as to the form A of the rhymes, 
thinking it enough if I kept the same number of lines in each 
stanza, & this is I think is all that is necessary—& all that can be 
done without sacrificing the substance of sense, too often, to the 
mere form of sound— 


to Chaucer. Professor Robertson seems to question Wordsworth’s scholar- 
ship and good taste. Wordsworth, however, skilfully avoids any claim on 
Chaucer’s diction, but says that Chaucer “so felt ... speaking through 
that Lay.” From 1822 until 1845 the sonnet read “so felt Time-honoured 
Chaucer when he framed the (that) Lay.” 

* Words crossed out in Mary Wordsworth’s script are here italicized. 

* This word is underlined in the original. 
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I feel much obliged by yr offer of the 1st Ed: of the Paradise — 
Lost,‘ & I apprehend from what you say that you are already 
aware of my possessing a Copy— otherwise I should not have felt 
justified in accepting the one you so kindly intend for me—The 
copy I possess was given me by Mr. Rogers—& your’s shall take its 
place on my shelves by its side. Mr. Moxon is about to send down 
a parcel of books in which your valuable present might be included, 
with a certainty that it would arrive safe. 

*s Portrait 

It is thought by every one that Mrs. W. (who appears, as 
now engaged writing for me) * dictating [?] is an excellent like- 
ness—The chalk drawing has yet a good deal to do at it. Dora 
has been attempted,® but not yet, as we think, with much suc- 

Picture 
cess. J think you will be delighted, with a profile drawing on 
ivory of me, with which Miss G. is at this moment engaged, Mrs. 
W. seems to prefer it as a likeness to any thing she has yet done. 
We all rejoice as you & Mrs P. will in her general success in this 
neighbourhood. Thanks for your kind enquiries after Mrls] Ws 
health—she is I am glad to say quite well again, & joins with Miss 
G. my Daughter, & myself in affec regards to you & Mrs P.—& 
believe me 

Ever faithfully & affly yours 


Wm Wordsworth 


Remembering the letters of Wordsworth about Powell and the 
Chaucerian project in the collections of Morley and Knight,’ dated 
January 23 and February 24, 1840, respectively, I infer that this 
letter to Powell, undated in the manuscript, is slightly earlier. 
Miss Gillies had been for an appreciable time with the Words- 
worths; and of her arrival Mr. Gordon Wordsworth writes me as 
follows: “ I went into the dates of Miss Gillies’s portraits some years 
ago, and completely satisfied myself that she arrived at Rydal Mount 
in the autumn of 1839 for a visit of some months’ duration, and 


*The copy given by Powell to Wordsworth is now in the New York 
Public Library. 

5 The letters above the line and the parentheses are a revision. 

*This word is underlined in the original. 

™The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth 
Circle, 1, 397; Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 111, 193. 
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that some of the portraits—and certainly Dora’s—were finished by 
the end of December of that year.” The letter here printed, then, 
may be dated late in 1839 or—less likely—early in January, 1840. 


ABBIE FINpDLAY PoTTs 
Rockford College 


THOMAS COOPER AND PANTISOCRACY 


Recent research has shown that Thomas Cooper’s Some Informa- 
tion Respecting America undoubtedly influenced Coleridge and 
Southey in their selection of the Susquehanna as the site of their 
Pantisocracy,' and has suggested that the germ of Pantisocracy 
scheme was probably derived from a similar project of Cooper and 
Joseph Priestley.2_ The plan of their project has not been available 
to the previous writers and consequently the extent and nature of 
this influence has remained an open question and the similarity 
between Pantisocracy and the community on the Susquehanna that 
Cooper and Priestly attempted to promote, has been a matter of 
conjecture. 


The present writer, however, has recently unearthed in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale a rare contemporary pamphlet that apparently 
outlines the details of Cooper’s and Priestley’s project. Printed 


1 William Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey, New York, 1917, 
p. 139 ff.; J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, Boston, 1927, pp. 554-555. 

*H. M. Ellis, “ Thomas Cooper—A Survey of His Life,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, (1920), 42. 

3 Plan de Vente de Trois Cent Mille Acres de Terres Situées dans les 
Comtés de Northumberland et de Huntingdon dang L’Etat de Pensylvanie, 
Divisés en Sept Cent Cinquante Lots de Quatre Cents Acres, et Formant 
Sept Cent Cinquante Actions Proposées par Souscription par une Societé de 
Citoyens des Etats-Unis de L’Amérique, a Philadelphie, 1794. 64 pp. 
At the bottom of the title page of the copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
someone has written, “ Par Mr. Cooper pour Sa Compagnie avec le Dr. 
Priestley.” I am unable to say whether Cooper wrote this pamphlet. 
During the French Revolution, he had only a poor speaking knowledge 
of French (E. A. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature, New 
York, 1866, 11, 332). Later in life, however, he reviewed French Literature 
(Southern Review, 11, 417; and v, 179). That the pamphlet refers to him 
in the third person does not argue against his authorship, as he does this 
in his own work (Memoirs of Joseph Priestley, London, 1806, appendix m1). 
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in French, and evidently intended for circulation on the Continent, 
it sketches their proposals in four parts: the first, serving as an 
introduction, urges the suitability of Pennsylvania for the Euro- 
pean emigrant *; the second outlines the plan of sale of the land, 
and describes the proposed settlement *; the third argues the ad- 
vantages of this particular project in reference to the organization 
of the community and to price of land °; and the fourth instructs 
the emigrant about the voyage to America, methods of farming, 
and procuring of servants.’ 

Conceived on a grand scale, this plan involved the establishment 
of thirty sales-offices in central Europe, and sought to found a 
town in Pennsylvania and to sell three hundred thousand acres of 
adjoining land.* To hasten the sale, the promoters offered valuable 
cash premiums. The purchaser could either come to America, or 
by a system of coupons attached to his deed could send as many as 
four tenants to till his land. Thus absentee proprietorship was 
made possible—a thing that Southey and Coleridge would surely 
not have tolerated. The organization of the town was worked out 
in detail, and codperation between landowners and the village was 
assured by giving the rural proprietors pieces of urban real estate.’® 


The promoters furnished funds for necessary industries, and sought 
to attract certain artisans and professional men by cash subsidies 
and by generous grants of land." Carefully phrased in legal termi- 
nology, the pamphlet lucidly outlines an ambitious financial ven- 
ture. 

That the promoters sought to sell land rather than to reform 


‘Plan de Vente, 2-15. The pamphlet utilizes many of the arguments 
used by Cooper in Some Information Respecting America, London, 1794. 

5 Ibid., 16-39. 

Ibid., 40-50. 

7 Ibid., 50-64. 

5 This is one of many such schemes proposed during the late eighteenth 
century (J. C. Rosengarten, French Colonists and Exiles in the United 
States, London, 1907, pp. 106-121 and 125-150). It sought to attract 
people who wished to escape the political and economic conditions of 
central Europe. In the Pennsylvania Archives, I have been unable to 
find record of Cooper or Priestley having title to such a tract of land. 

®° Plan de Vente, 22-23. 

1° Thid., 22. 

Ibid., 29-39. 
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society and establish Utopia is evident throughout this pamphlet. 
Such a scheme, therefore, could hardly have influenced the Pantis- 
ocracy of Coleridge and Southey; and, although Some Information 
Respecting America probably caused Coleridge to choose the Sus- 
quehanna as a site, and doubtless informed him about land prices 
in America, the actual project of Cooper and Priestley, as ex- 
pressed in the Plan de Vente, seems to have had no influence on 
the social structure of Pantisocracy. 


Maurice W. KELLEY 
West Virginia University 


UDOLPHO AND CHILDE HAROLD 


Byron, it is well known, cherished for Ann Radcliffe a some- 
what exaggerated admiration nurtured by a youthful passion for 
her novels, but no one, I believe, has yet noted that she is re- 
sponsible for the description in the fourth canto of Childe Harold 
which is one of the most satisfactory pictures of Venice in English 
literature. This oversight is the more curious since it is in the 
same canto, only a few stanzas later (18), that Byron expresses his 
admiration for the novelist in no uncertain terms: 

I loved her [Venice] from my boyhood; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s art 
Had stamp’d her image in me... 


But of them all it was Mrs. Radcliffe, though she had never 
seen Venice herself, who gave Byron his point of view and even 
the phrases in which to praise the city when he visited it in the 
flesh. Either he had just re-read The Mysteries of Udolpho or 
he had much of it by heart: 


Nothing could exceed Emily’s admiration on her first view of Venice, 
with its islets, palaces, and towers rising out of the sea, whose clear surface 
reflected the tremulous picture in all its colors, . . . As they glided on, the 
grander features of this city appeared more distinctly; its terraces, 
crowned with airy yet majestic fabrics, touched, as they now were, with the 
splendour of the setting sun, appeared as if they had been called up from 
the ocean by the wand of an enchanter, rather than reared by mortal hands. 


= 
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Byron’s whole picture is very like but it is perhaps worth while 
to remark especially three notable phrases from the first two 
stanzas: 


I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: ... 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance, with majestic motion. 


MarGaAret L. FARRAND 


New Haven, Connecticut 


A NOTE ON SHARAWADGI 


In his “ Gardens of Epicurus,” Sir William Temple wrote: 


What I have said, of the best forms of gardens, is meant only of 
such as are in some sort regular; for there may be other forms wholly 
irregular, that may, for aught I know, have more beauty than any of 
the others; but they must owe it to some extra-ordinary dispositions of 
nature in the seat, or some great race of fancy or judgment in the 
contrivance, which may reduce many disagreeing parts into some figure, 
which shall yet, upon the whole, be very agreeable. Something of this 
I have seen in some places, but heard more of it from others, who have 
lived much among the Chineses; a people, whose way of thinking seems 
to lie as wide of ours in Europe, as their country does. Among us, the 
beauty of building and planting is placed chiefly in some certain pro- 
portions, symmetries, or uniformities; our walks and our trees arranged 
so, as to answer one another, and at exact distances. The Chineses scorn 
this way of planting, and say a boy, that can tell a hundred, may plant 
walks of trees in straight lines, and over against one another, and to 
what length and extent he pleases. But their greatest reach of imagina- 
tion is employed in contriving figures, where the beauty shall be great and 
strike the eye, but without any order or disposition of parts, that shall be 
commonly or easily observed. And though we have hardly any notion 
of this sort of beauty, yet have they a particular word to express it; and 
where they find it hit their eye at first sight, they say the Sharawadgi 
is fine or admirable, or any such expression of esteem.’ 


The editors of the New English Dictionary doubted this, and said 
“Chinese scholars agree that it cannot belong to that language.” 


1Sir William Temple: “Upon the Gardens of Epicurus; or, Of Garden- 
ing. In the Year 1685” (Collected Works, u, ii. p. 58, 1690). The word 
became somewhat familiar to connoisseurs in the eighteenth century, and 
is frequently used by Horace Walpole. Alexander Pope used it in his 
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“Temple,” it is pointed out, “speaks as if he had himself heard 
it from travellers.” 

It seems to me possible to suggest the probable Chinese derivation 
of this word. The Chinese scholars consulted by the editors of 
NED. were perhaps led to reject the Chinese origin of “ sharawadgi” 
by the fact that all words or characters in Chinese are monosyllabic. 
But this difficulty is a trivial one. A single monosyllabic word 
in Chinese is not convenient for use when pronounced by itself. 
Hence an extensive system of pure and incremental repetitions has 
come into use. Thus “tsu” - stands for son; “erh” 5% also 
stands for son. But the general practice is to say “ Ehr-tsu” 
fi -f—, meaning son. It is not monosyllabic, but it is still good 
Chinese. Doubtless when Temple said that “sharawadgi” was a 
Chinese word, he meant a Chinese term, which may consist of 
more than one word or character. Without some positive evidence 
to the contrary, we must regard it as probable thet “ sharawadgi ”— 
which neither he nor his informant can be supposed to have 
invented—is a more or less altered form of a Chinese expression. 
The doubt suggested by the editors of NED. regarding the Chinese 
origin of “ sharawadgi ” is, moreover, diminished by the fact that 
the effect which Temple maintained was by the Chinese called 
“‘ sharawadgi ” was precisely the effect actually aimed at by the 
Chinese engaged in landscape gardening. 

It is of course to be expected that the form of the term as 
reported by Temple should differ slightly from its Chinese original, 
as English words often amusingly do when adopted, informally, 
into Chinese. Thus, “ Damn you, fool! ” is known in China among 
those who know no other word in English, as “ Dam’-you-foolo,” 
and is often further changed into “ Damiofulu.” Many as are 
the changes suffered by this epithet, in sound as in form, still 
we cannot deny its English ancestry. 


letter to Digby, Aug. 12, 1724. Professor Lovejoy has pointed out, in 
an unpublished paper, “On the Chinese Origin of a Romanticism,” that 
Temple’s definition of “sharawadgi,” and his general account of the 
principles of Chinese gardening, is the first influential expression of the 
new ideal of garden-design which later was carried out in the “English 
garden,” and an important early formulation of the general aesthetic con- 
ception of a beauty consisting especially in irregularity; and that, in 
particular, much of Addison’s essay in Spectator, 414 (June 25, 1712) is 
a paraphrase, without acknowledgement, of this passage of Temple’s. 
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If we consider the four syllables of “ sharawadgi ” separately, the 
last two immediately reveal their identity and family connections. 
$i, $4 or $8 ZB, Kwai-chi, also widely mis-pronounced “ wai-dgi,” 
is equivalent to “impressive and surprising.” * ff #, “ wai-chi,” 
also equivalent of impressive and surprising, though less eminent 
in literary associations, and consequently not listed in the “Tzu 
Yuan,” is as widely used as the former group. 

“ Shara ” presents some difficulty. The best suggestion would be 
#2 #%, “sa-lo” or “sa-ro,” signifying “careless grace, or un- 
orderly grace.” We may again suggest an alternative in #é @L, 
“tsa-luan,” opposite to orderliness or regularity. But “Sa-ro” 
and “(k)wai-chi” are to be preferred, because both are of long 
literary association.* Landscape gardening is, and has ever been, 
the pursuit of literary men, or men of culture and taste in China; 
and for a descriptive epithet “ Sa-ro-wai-dgi (the South and 
Central China form of “chi” is “dgi”) is a possible and suitable 
compound. The combination will then have the meaning of “ the 
quality of being impressive or surprising through careless or un- 
orderly grace.” The term thus conveys the idea of the type of 
beauty described in the quotation from Temple, a beauty whose 
design can hardly be detected. 

No question can be raised regarding its “parts of speech,” the 
special nature of the Chinese language rendering such a question 
needless. The difference between “sha” and “sa” is again no 
obstacle. “San” for instance, becomes “sha” in certain sections 
of China like Shan-si; not only is the sound aspirated, but the 
final nasal also disappears. Only one objection may be raised. 
Primarily the phrase “sa-ro” jf 3% applies to a human being. 
But the transfer of a descriptive epithet from a human object, 
to which it originally applies, to the product of the person, is 
again not an unknown practice. In a good garden, the personality 
of the designer is supposed to be embodied. At least it is so in 
China. Under such circumstances, the term may be taken from 
the “careless grace” of the architect, to indicate the “ careless 
grace ” of the beautiful garden. 


* The English renderings of these words are based upon the “Tzu Yuan ” 
(24th ed., 1928). 

* According to “Tzu Yuan,” “sa-ro,” was first used by Kiang Yen 
before A. D. 921; “kwai-chi” by Sung Yue before B. C. 233; “ kwai-chi ” 
by Chu Shih before A. D. 400. They were frequently used after those dates. 
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There are, to sum up, two questions in connection with Temple’s 
“ sharawadgi.” Did the term come from the Chinese language? 
And if so, with what word or words is it to be identified? The 
editors of the New English Dictionary cannot be blamed for 
inability to solve these problems. But it is an indication of the 
deplorable state of Sinology in Europe that, when help was called 
for as in this case, no one was competent to give it. The antecedent 
probabilities would of themselves justify an affirmative answer to 
the first question. For the original of the term, F. 
“ sa-ro-wai-dgi,” seems to be the strongest candidate. 


Y. Z. CHANG 


Baltimore 


HALLAM’S REVIEW OF TENNYSON 


Both Lounsbury’s Life and Times of Tennyson and Nicolson’s 
English Men of Letters Tennyson* give August, 1830, as the date 
of Arthur Hallam’s review in the Englishman’s Magazine of Ten- 
nyson’s 1830 volume, a review which, in fact, appeared in August, 
1831. Neither develop explicitly the implications of the earlier 
date, but Lounsbury, in his mention (p. 227) of the indirect, as 
well as the direct, influence of the zeal of personal friendship upon 
the commendation of Tennyson’s work, drops a misleading hint. 
If Hallam’s review had appeared in 1830, it would have intro- 
duced the entire paean of praise which greeted the 1830 volume, 
and the Blackwood’s article in which Wilson, in the spring of 1832, 
called Tennyson’s works “ drivel, more dismal drivel, and yet more 
dismal drivel” could by any clever manipulator be interpreted as 
a reaction resulting entirely from the well-meaning, but misguided 
efforts of Tennyson’s friend. Hallam’s review, however, followed 
rather than preceded the reviews in the Westminster of January, 
1831 and the New Monthly Magazine of March, 1831, for the 
Englishman’s Magazine containing Hallam’s review bears on its 
cover not August, 1830, but August, 1831. Nor is this a misprint, 
for the short story of the Englishman’s Magazine, which lasted 
only until October of the year in which it was begun in April, falls 


1 Lounsbury, Life and Times of Tennyson, New Haven, 1915, pp. 221, 222. 
Nicolson, Tennyson, Boston and New York, 1923, p. 100. 
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entirely within the year 1831. As both Lounsbury and Nicolson 
point out, Hallam’s article appeared in the first number under the 
management of Moxon, and this, as may be verified in a letter of 
that month from Charles Lamb to Moxon, was August, 1831. 


KATHERINE BURTON 
Wheaton College 


SHELLEY’S “ BIRTHDAY ” 


None of Shelley’s biographers or editors appear to have seen 
the significance of an entry in the poet’s journal for August 4, 
1814, “ Mary told me that this was my birthday; I thought it 
had been the 27th June ” (Dowden’s Life, 1, 445). Now Shelley’s 
birthday was August 4 as he must have known—how else could 
his wife have learned it? By the entry in his journal he meant 
that his real life began when she confessed her love for him. This 
she did in June 1814 as we know from his poem to her of that 
date ; and, in view of the lines “ To Harriett, May, 1814,” imploring 
his wife to love him, his love for Mary could hardly have reached 
the declaration point before the latter part of June. Presumably, 
then, it was on June 27th that Shelley first learned of Mary’s 
regard for him and on one of the three remaining days of the 
month that he wrote the stanzas which tell of their first embrace. 


Raymonv D. Havens 


THE TEXTS OF “EDWARD” IN PERCY’S RELIQUES 
AND MOTHERWELL’S MINSTRELSY 


More than fifteen years ago T. F. Henderson asserted that Mother- 
well’s traditional text of “ Edward” was “merely a debased form 
of the Percy version, gradually debased since the ballad appeared © 
in the Reliques.”* This unequivocal assertion must rest either 
upon facts that are obvious to any reader or upon evidence to be 
collected and presented. Apparently Henderson esteemed the rela- 
tion of the two texts so obvious that proof was unnecessary. The 


*The Ballad in Literature (Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture), Cambridge, 1912, p. 25. 
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artistic superiority of Percy’s version convinced him that Mother- 
well’s text must be a debasement. But the comparative literary 
merit of the texts does not determine their relationship. Even 
the most casual comparison of these texts with other versions of 
the ballad fails to disclose any basis for Henderson’s assertion. 
He is entirely unaware of the fact that Motherwel!’s text and all 
the English, American, Scandinavian, and Finnish ballads possess 
certain traits which are not found in Percy’s Reltques. According 
to Percy’s version the father is murdered and according to Mother- 
well’s, the brother. No text except Percy’s names the father. 
Motherwell’s text agrees with the stream of oral tradition and is 
an independent version. Percy’s text represents, as any ballad 
text may, an individual variation in detail. 

The existence of a stream of oral tradition is proved by the 
fact that a traditional text was in circulation in Sweden in 1640.? 
Unfortunately this text can no longer be found, but the fact that 
it contained parodistic elements shows that other texts must have 
existed. In 1776 Herd recovered a version of “ Edward” con- 
taminated with “Lizie Wan” (Child No. 51). Percy’s version 
of “ Edward ” could, to be sure, have entangled itself with “ Lizie 
Wan ” in the few years that elapsed between the publication of the 
Reliques (1765) and of the Scotish Songs (1776). Yet the simi- 
larity between Percy’s and Herd’s versions is not particularly 
striking, while the similarity between Herd’s version and Mother- 
well’s is obvious at a glance. If Motherwell’s version is a vulgar 
debasement of Percy’s text, we must believe that this declension 
in the ballad’s fortunes occurred in the brief space of eleven years, 
so that the corrupted form could join “Lizie Wan” and then 
find place in the Scotish Songs. Such an explanation is scarcely 
probable. It cannot have been in Henderson’s mind when he 
characterized the debasement as gradual. 

Henderson’s unfortunate assertion is open to the interpretation 
that Motherwell’s version alone depends on the Reliques. In 
view of the striking similarity between Herd’s and Motherwell’s 
versions this interpretation is impossible. Henderson quotes no 
passage as an example of the corruption of Percy’s text. It is 
possible but extremely unlikely that the stream of tradition named 


* See Olrik in Grundtvig Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, v1 (1895), 143. 
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the brother as the victim, that Percy’s informant changed this 
figure to the father, and that Motherwell’s informant returned 
to the original when corrupting the text. So complicated an 
explanation of the facts is unnecessary. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


Uniwersity of Chicago 


A LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


So far as I am aware, only brief mention has been made of 
the anonymous Elizabethan sonnet sequence, Zepheria.t In most 
of the histories it is spoken of as ‘ another’ sequence with slight 
literary value, written by a poetaster who was probably a law 
student. That the sequence has slight literary value is apparent; 
that it was written by a law student is mere guess-work. It has 
a positive interest, however, for the student of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. That interest is in the language; for the attentive reader 
of these sonnets becomes aware at once that this is not just 
‘another’ sequence. The conventional themes of the sonneteers 
are repeated, to be sure; but the language, with its aureate phrases 
and its many striking words, is distinctly different. 

The unusual words in these sonnets may be classified as below. 
Although the OZD drew largely upon Zepheria for many citations, 
it will be seen by the following lists that quite a number of 
omissions occur; these I have attempted to supply. My classi- 
fication is as follows: 

1. Words not cited in the OED (I include my gloss) : 


Englory (‘Faith only these englories’) to exalt, make glorious, 
add value to. 

Foyalty (‘Needs must I wish though ’gainst my foyalty’) faith, 
inclination. 

Respective (sb.) (‘Lovely Respective! equal thou this care’) atten- 
tion, heedfulness. The use is probably the same as the now 
obs. respectiveness. 

Revere (sb) (‘Mine heart inherited with thy love’s revere’) 
reverence. 


*It appeared in 1594 and has since been reprinted in Arber’s English 
Garner, Vv, 61 ff., and in Sir Sidney Lee’s Elizabethan Sonnets, m1, 153-178. 
A short criticism is given in Lee’s introduction, 1, ci. 
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2. Words for which no adequate meaning is given in OZD: 


Attire (‘The modest blush that did my checks attire’) suffuse, 
cover, clothe (fig.). 

Quest (v.) (‘All while my pen quests on Zepheria’s name’) centre, 
concentrate, elaborate. 

Row (‘When through the raging Hellespont he rowed’) swim. Of 
human beings the OZD gives no citation other than Beowulf. 

Tiller (sb. used as a.) (‘The arrow strake through mine heart! 
sent from thy tiller eyes’) having the properties of a 
cross bow; i.e., being capable of shooting shafts (of love). 


3. Words occurring in Zepheria earlier than the first OHD cita- 
tion (dates in parentheses are of the first OED citation) : 


A-start (adv. phr.) suddenly, with a start (1721). 

Discolour—to make of a duller, dingy, or unnatural colour (fig.) 
(1599). 

Dispurple—to deprive of sovereignty (1877). 

Enregistered—to enter in a register (1596). 

Fray—disperse, drive away (1635). 

Hyperbolize—extol or praise extravagantly (1609). 

Immured—shut off, exclude, seclude from (1616). 

Lawny—made of lawn (1598). 

Pencil—to depict, sketch, delineate (fig.) (1610). 

Recite (sb.)—a recital (1685), 

Respire—to breathe a word against something (1621). 

Serene (v.)—to make serene (1613). 

Sty (v.)—to pen up (1610). 

Tasselled—furnished or adorned with a tassel or tassels (1611). 

Type (v.)—to symbolize (1836). 

Undeify—to deprive of the character or qualities of a deity (1637). 


4. Words from Zepheria cited first in OED: 


Canton—a song. 

Extensure—condition of being extended. 

Ingeminate—repeat, utter twice or oftener. 

Thesaurize—to hoard, as treasure (fig.). 

Trajection—an impression, a mental image. 

Onnight (‘ The sum of life that chaos did unnight’)—Florio glosses 
the word ‘to wax day’ but the sense here requires ‘to 
bring order out of chaos.’ 

Vatical—prophetice. 


5. Words which the OED cites as occurring in Zepheria alone: 


Architure—architecture. 
Booth (v.)—to provide or shelter with a booth. 


FROM HULLE TO CARTAGE 


Depaint—a painting, pictorial representation. 

Ensucket—to sweeten. 

Exacordiate—deprived of heart or courage. 

Ezxordiate—to begin, to utter an exordium. 
Irrotulate—enrolled. 

Partialize—to concern oneself with a part and not the whole. 
Portionize—to express or describe only in part. 

Storize—to represent in imagery. 


The many neologisms may suggest that the sequence was a con- 
scious attempt to increase the fund of Elizabethan words, an 
experiment in language, following the practice of the best literary 
men of the age in the effort to give such richness and variety to 
the English tongue as would enable it to keep pace with the 
expanding national thought and with the assumed standard of 
foreign literature. ; 

CuarLes E. Warp 

Duke University 


FROM HULLE TO CARTAGE 


In 1. 404 of the General Prologue of the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer speaks of the Shipman in the following terms: 


Ther nas noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 


Hulle is no problem for the philologist, but Cartage is. Was 
Chaucer referring to Carthago in Africa or to Carthago in Spain? 
Skeat in his note on the passage cites the Roman de la Rose, 1. 5394 
(sic; in Langlois’ edition the line is 5378), but Cartage is here 
used very vaguely, in the sense ‘a place a long way off,’ and the 
parallel, interesting though it is, does not help us to decide whether 
Chaucer’s Cartage was in Africa or Spain. Manly in his recent 
edition of the Tales comments on the Chaucerian line as follows 
(p. 524): 

Not the ancient Carthage in Africa, but probably Cartagena, or New 
Carthage, in southeastern Spain. ... 


Manly does not give his reasons for so thinking, but evidently he 
looked upon it as unlikely that ancient Carthage, destroyed by 
the Arabs in the seventh century, should have maritime connections 
with England in the fourteenth. Nevertheless, a serious difficulty 
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remains. The ancients often attached the descriptive adjective 
magna to the Carthago of Africa, but the name could undoubtedly 
stand alone. In the case of the Spanish Carthago, however, the 
ancients regularly felt it needful to qualify the name by a descrip- 
tive adjective, usually nova but sometimes spartaria (from the 
plain north of the city). As examples of the latter usage, I may 
cite Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxx1, 8 (43) and, for the earlier Middle 
Ages, Isidore, Etym., xv, 1, 66, 67. Was it possible to refer to 
Cartagena simply as Carthago, without any descriptive adjective? 
If so, we are justified in taking Chaucer’s Cartage as such a 
reference. If not, the identification remains highly dubious. What 
we need, then, is a passage, in some early writer, in which Carthago 
is used alone with unmistakable feference to the Spanish city. I 
have found such a passage in the Historiae adversum Paganos of 
the Spanish historian Orosius. The passage reads as follows 
(1, 2, 73): 

Hispaniam citeriorem ab oriente incipientem Pyrenaei saltus a parte 
septentrionis usque ad Cantabros Asturesque deducit, atque inde per 


Vaccaeos et Oretanos, quos ab occasu habet, posita in Nostri maris litore 
Carthago determinat. 


If Orosius could use a simple Carthago with reference to Cartagena. 
it seems reasonable to believe that Chaucer could do the same thing. 


Kemp MALONE 


THE 0. H.G. IMPERATIVE FORMS LAZ-LA 


Professor H. Collitz has discussed these forms in MLN., xxx, 
449 ff., and has shown that the short form 74 occurs first in Notker 
and is used preferably in weakly-stressed positions, such as when 
an infinitive is dependent upon it and when it occurs in connec- 
tion with a separable prefix. The long form /éz remains when 
followed by an enclitic pronominal form and when used as an 
independent verb. The loss of the z he attributes to the influence 
of the imperative form tuo.? The short preterite form lie lost its 
z thru analogy: /a-laz = lie-liez, and then was used in accordance 
with definite rules.* 


MEIN., xxx, 450. * Tbid., p. 453. Ibid., p. 211. 
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Behaghel in his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache’, § 453, thinks 
that the loss of the final consonant is due to dissimilation in the 
expression: léz iz, lez iz, as in O.H.G. deiz thru *da iz from 
daz iz. The form deiz Michels in his Mittelhochdeutsches Elemen- 
tarbuch,** § 156, explains as a contradiction of *da (with the primi- 
tive Germanic loss of the dental) ist. However this may be, it 
is at any rate fairly certain that /@ and lie did not come into 
existence simultaneously as Behaghel’s explanation would imply. 
Notker has but one instance of lie and thirty-three of la. Besides, 
as Michels points out in his Mhd. Elementarbuch, la is the only 
short form of lazan used in the Ripuarian dialect. 

I believe that the real solution is at once apparent when we 
consider the time when the form appeared. As Collitz has already 
stated, Notker is the first to use it. But there must be a very 
potent reason for the isolated instance of the dropping of a final 
consonant in a particular word-form at a definite period of its 
use. Why did 14 not come into existence earlier than Notker? 
Were not the same conditions present, for example, at the beginning 
of the ninth century or earlier as at the end of the tenth for laz 
to change to lé? There are very few cases indeed in which we 
can say that a change of one form to another is possible at any 
period. To be sure it is often difficult to get at the underlying 
causes and it is frequently mere chance that leads us to those 
causes, especially since it is in popular speech that changes first 
manifest themselves and they do not always appear straightway 
in the written language. In our case, however, I think we have 
sufficient evidence for believing that /@ could not have appeared 
earlier than Notker’s time (952-1022). 

Of all the forms of lézan the imperative is perhaps used more 
or at least as much as any other in the popular speech. For this 
reason I believe Collitz’ contention that the short form of the 
verb (la, lie) originated with the imperative is correct. The 
imperative is particularly frequent with a dependent infinitive, 
above all with the infinitive of the verb to be (For O.H.G. examples 
see Graff’s Sprachschatz s. v. lazan, and for M. H. G. see Benecke- 
Miiller-Zarncke’s Mittelhochdeutsches Worterbuch). Now we know 
that not until Notker does the form of the infinitive sin begin to 
be used as often as wesen. The statement found in all O. H.G. 
grammars that in Notker sin is preponderant is perhaps misleading. 
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In the translation of the five books of Boethius’ De Consolatione 
Philosophiae the figures for the relative frequency of sin and 
wesen are as follows: Book I, wesen 14—sin 9; Bk. 2, wesen 20— 
sin 14; Bk. 3, wesen 41—sin 38; Bk. 4, wesen 26—sin 37; Bk. 5, 
wesen 21—sin 26. Total: wesen 122—sin 124. To be sure there 
is a slight numerical superiority of sin over wesen in the Boethius, 
but to speak of preponderance without a qualifying word is exag- 
geration to say the least. In the part of the Psalms I have 
examined occur 6 wesen to 4 sin. But more important than these 
figures is the fact that in Notker sin is both inflected (ze sinne) 
and used as an abstract noun. This shows that it was firmly 
fixed in the consciousness as an equivalent of wesen. That this 
was not the case in Otfrid, where sin occurs 52 times to wesan 41 
times, is proved first by the fact that sin owes its high frequency 
to the rime—it rarely occurring in the body of the verse, and 
secondly by the fact that nominal forms have not yet put in their 
appearance. In Isidor stin is used but once over against 12 wesan; 
in the Tatian sin is rare (3, 6; 4, 11; 108, 1; Behaghel in his 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache*, page 476, makes the amazing 
statement that sin does not occur in the Tatian). As a real 
equivalent of wesen it could therefore not until Notker replace 
wesen in such an expression as léz wesen—ldz sin. 

The phonetic side of the problem is simple. Ldz sin became 
lds sin and then 1/4 sin i.e. assimilation, then simplification after 
a long vowel. Of course, I do not deny that the imperative tuo * 
had something to do with the establishment of /@ as a proper 
imperative form by the side of Jéz, but I look upon its influence 
not as fundamental but merely as ancillary, and I believe that 
had not the form two, which also is functionally similar, existed, 
it may have been short-lived, for we must remember that Jéz was 
still used abundantly and later suppressed /4@ entirely. 


Epwarp H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 


*The imperative is unaccented with a dependent infinitive or adverb 
and therefore more easily exposed to change; cf. the imperative of gan 
in Tristan 2820: gd her. 


KLOPSTOCKS ODEN, 1771 


KLOPSTOCKS ODEN, 1771 


Die erste Ausgabe von Klopstocks Oden, in Hamburg bei Bode 
erschienen, besteht aus 4 Bl., 290 S. und 1 Bl. Druckfehler. Unter 
dem Druckfehlerverzeichnis steht eine vierzeilige Nachricht: “ An 
den Buchbinder. Die beyden Blatter, Seite 221 und 222, und 
Seite 245 und 246, miissen herausgeschnitten und dafiir die beyden 
Cortons eingebunden werden.” Dieser Anordnung mu8 allgemein 
gefolgt worden sein; erst nach langjahrigem Suchen gelang es mir 
kiirzlich ein Exemplar zu erwerben, in welchem der Originaltext 
S. 221/222 und 245/246 zusammen mit den Kartons enthalten ist. 
Diese stehen am Schlu& des Textes, vor dem Druckfehlerverzeichnis. 
Jedes Blatt weist nur eine einzige Abweichung von dem Original- 
text auf, der also lautet (S. 222, 4): : 


Wenn unsre Fiirsten Herrmanns sind! 


Hier hat das Kartonblatt Hermanns (mit einem r). Auf 8. 245, 
16 f. lautet der Originaldruck: 


Das Wélkchen Laune 
Donnert schon auf ihrer Stirn. 


Im Karton steht Dammert anstatt Donnert. Ferner ist zu 
bemerken, daB das Kartonblatt S. 245/246 von dem stehen geblie- 
benen Satze des Orignaldrucks abgezogen ist, wihrend das Karton- 
blatt S. 221/222 neuen Satz aufweist. 

Weshalb gerade Bl. 221/222 nur der Schreibweise Herrmanns 
wegen neu gesetzt werden mufte, wihrend das Druckfehlerverzeich- 
nis noch eine ganze Reihe von sinnstérenden Fehlern enthilt, die 
also nur angezeigt, und nicht durch Kartons berichtigt wurden, ist 
nicht einwandfrei zu erklaren: médglich ist die Annahme daf der 
Dichter selbst die beiden Stellen auf S. 222 und 245 bemerkt, und 
den Druck der Kartons angeordnet habe, wihrend die im Druck- 
fehlerverzeichnis notierten Stellen in der Druckerei entdeckt 
wurden. Dabei ist noch zu beachten, da8 einige von diesen Fehlern 
nach S. 246 stehen (S. 255; 257; 272), und also eben so leicht 
durch Kartons ersetzt werden konnten als jene Stelle. 


W. KURRELMEYER 
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DANTE NOTES, XII 


THE SECOND “ WIND” OF SWABIA (Par., 11, 119) 


Quest’ @ la luce della gran Costanza 
che del secondo vento di Soave 
generd il terzo e l’ultima possanza. 


In this passage the word vento has caused much discussion— 
except among the earliest commentators; which exception may 
perhaps be of some significance. In its normal meaning of “ wind ” 
it strikes the modern reader rather disconcertingly, and hardly 
seems to have an effectiveness sufficient to justify its abruptness ; yet 
the manuscript authority indicates that it must be accepted. What 
then led Dante to apply it as a metaphor to the second and third 
of the Swabian emperors? 

Commentators + explain it variously as meaning: “ worldly fame 
and glory,” which is like a passing gust of wind’; “ proud” or 
“haughty ”*; “destroyer of the public weal”; “power” or 
“ powerful emperor ”; and so on. Blanc’s phrase, “ the impetuous 
and transitory power of the princes of the house of Swabia,” has 
been quoted as satisfactory by several of the leading commentators.’ 
As to Dante’s reason, or precedents, for choosing this metaphor, 
instances of its use in the Bible have been cited as probable models; 
Scartazzini classified them ° as coming under three types: (1) to 
signify the vanity and instability of earthly things; (2) to refer 
to the powerful, who like blasts or storms overturn and destroy 
everything; and (3) as meaning the agents of the punishments 
of God. 

An entirely different explanation, which has met with some favor 
on the part of a few modern commentators, is that vento here is 


1For those up to 1882 see Scartazzini, Leipzig ed. of D. C., III, 79 f. 
2Cf. Purg., xt, 100f.: “Non @ il mondan romore altro ch’un fiato/di 

° Cf. Inf., 1x, 67 ff.: “. . . umn vento /impetuoso per li avversi ardori,/ 
che fier la selva e sanz’ alcun rattento/ li rami schianta, abbatte e porta 
fori; /dinanzi polveroso va superbo,/e fa fuggir le fiere e li pastori.” 

“Especially: Scartazzini (and Scartazzini-Vandelli) and Casini (and 
Casini-S. A. Barbi) ; while Torraca hesitates between this and the vento = 
venuto explanation, to be discussed presently. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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intended for a form of the past participle of venire, by a sort of 
Latinism such as seems to have been used by Dante himself in 
writing contento for contenuto in Inf., 1, 77, and by other early 
Italian writers in whose works we find convento for convenuto, 
avvento for avvenuto, provento for provenuto, and the like.* This 
interpretation may perhaps have more to recommend it to serious 
consideration than its comparative neglect by scholars would in- 
dicate; for both as to form and as to meaning it can, I think, be 
fairly successfully defended. 

The corresponding Latin participle, ventus, could of course not 
be used personally in the active voice (“ having come”) in Classi- 
cal Latin, as all such participles were and are capable of being used 
in Italian; but it evidently was a thoroughly living usage both in 
Vulgar Latin and in late “literary ” Latin. For example, Fon- 
tanini in his Antiquitates Hortae (1719) quotes the following from 
the Acta 8. Cassiani: 


Alter enim Cassianus cum Caesare ventus 
Ex Asia, aequivocum sacravit honore patronum.’ 


The need of a past active participle was so constant that its use 
in verbs outside of the accepted list of the so-called “ deponents ” 
was doubtless wide-spread, much more so than the number of ex- 
amples easily quotable from extant Late Latin texts might indicate.* 

As regards the meaning, one of the standard senses in which the 
Latin verb venire occurs is, as is well known, that of “ being des- 


* Scart., loc. cit., indicates that this interpretation was first suggested 
by Strocchi in his edition of the Divina Commedia, Prato, 1847-52. Of 
the commentators since Scartazzini most do not mention this alternative; 
Torraca, as stated in n. 4, is undecided; and Mestica (1922) disapproves 
of it as not thoroughly accurate historically. 

™Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, v1, Paris, 1846, 
s.v. Ventus. The following, also cited by Du Cange, is of the same kind— 
though here used with an auxiliary to form a compound tense on the 
type of those of the Romance languages: Vetus Notitia apud Perardum in 
Burgundicis, p. 33: “ Ad ipsum placitum Venutus erat.” 

® The following variant reading, illiterate both in grammatical construc- 
tion and in prosody, from Bede’s hymn (V.) De Natali Innocentium, shows 
the same tendency to expand the “deponent” scope, using the passive 
termination with the active meaning: “O quam beata civitas/in qua 
redemptor venitur.” The text (vss. 49-50) in Migne, Patrologia latina, 
XcIv, col. 624, has nascitur. 
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cended,” “ being a scion of the house of.”® Thus both form and 
meaning would fit our passage from Dante very well, if one wished 
to consider vento there to be a substitution for venuto, put in a 
(Late-) Latinized form to suggest that special Latin sense just 
mentioned. 

While I have no particular brief for that interpretation, I do 
wish to call attention to an odd passage in IV Esdras, which, if 
taken at its face value in the current Latin texts, would seem to 
use ventus in a way that could be taken as meaning either “ wind ” 
as a metaphor applied to a man, or as participle of Latin venire 
in the sense of “having come (forth)”—and even specifically as 
filus. 

The Latin JV Esdras—which has been so well known from early 
Christian times that it is regularly appended, along with III 
Esdras, to the Vulgate Bible, though not accepted into the 
Canon *° —contains numerous errors and corruptions in the text. 
The passage which I am about to cite acquires its cryptic wording 
from a lacuna in which an entire clause has been lost.** 

The general context is as follows: during Ezra’s vision of the 
Eagle, which represents the Roman Empire, a roaring Lion, repre- 
senting the coming Messiah, rushes out of the forest and roundly 
upbraids the Eagle; whereat the rebuked Eagle, after a short show 
of feebly renewed life, takes fire and burns up, to the terror of 


®° EB. g. in Aen., V, 373: “[Butes] Bebrycia veniens Amyci de gente. . .” 
indicating not only his lineage, but with also a connotation of the place 
from which he came. 

1° Tts vogue was astonishingly wide; the Catholic Encyclopedia says that 
it “ may be said to have framed the popular belief of the Middle Ages con- 
cerning the last things.” Its statement (v1, 42; repeated in 47, 50, and 
52) that on the third day of creation by God’s command the waters were 
gathered together upon a seventh part of the globe, leaving six-sevenths 
dry, was probably the deciding factor which persuaded Columbus, and 
helped him persuade his patrons, that it could not be far from Europe 
westward to the Far East; see, e. g., E. Moore, Studies in Dante, III, 138 n. 
Cf., however, discussion and references in L. Thorndike, History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, New York, 1923, II, 645 f. 

11 The critical text, restored and corrected by means of versions in var- 
ious languages, is Englished in Charles’ The Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913, m1, 542 ff. 

This same lacuna persists also in uncritical English versions, where the 
book is called IJ Esdras. 
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Ezra who is abruptly wakened from his vision.1?_ Then the Angel 
begins his interpretation thereof by saying of the Lion (XII, 32): 
“Hic est ventus, quem servavit Altissimus in finem ad eos, & 
impietates ipsorum; & arguet illos, & incutiet coram ipsis discer- 
ptiones eorum.” The curious impression produced by this unex- 
pected word ventus is heightened at the beginning of the next 
chapter (XIII) by the enigmatic reading which results from the 
lacuna in the Latin text: 1 “ Et factum est post dies septem, & 
somniavi somnium nocte.” 2 “ Et ecce de mari ventus exurgebat, 
ut conturbaret omnes fluctus ejus ” —evidently ventus here means 
“wind.” But there follows immediately: 3 “Et vidi, & ecce” 
(here the hiatus) “convalescebat tlle homo cum millibus coeli: & 
ubi vultum suum vertebat, ut consideraret, tremebant omnia, quae 
sub eo videbantur.” That “man who had risen from the sea” 
(5 “hominem, qui ascenderat de mari ”; 25 and 51 “ virum ascen- 
dentem de corde maris”; 32 “virum ascendentem ”) is then ex- 
plained, by the Heavenly One who suddenly assumes the role of 
God Himself, to be “ filius meus ”—the Messiah who is to deliver 
creation by destroying his enemies with wind, fire and storm. 

So that, like the vento of our Dante passage, this ventus comes 


12The general parallel with the termination of Dante’s vision of the 
Eagle, in Purg., IX, 31-33, is rather striking. 

It seems quite unlikely, from general considerations, that Dante could 
have been unacquainted with this famous and vivid apocalyptic book; and 
definite echoes of it in his works have been suspected by a few commenta- 
tors: Professor Grandgent, for example, annotates Purg., XXXII, 37, 
“To senti’ mormorare a tutti ‘Adamo,’” by comparing IV Esdras, VII, 
48, “O tu quid fecisti Adam? ”—which is apt enough; and as a matter of 
record, at least, I should like to add possible parallels, viz.: (1) With 
Conv., II, xv, 13, glossed with Conv., IV, xxvi1, 1, compare IV Esdras, 
XIV, 10, “. . . saeculum perdidit juventutem suam, & tempora appropin- 
quant senescere.” (2) If Par., XXX, 132, “ poca gente pid ci si disira,” 
is to be explained (as, e. g., by Torraca and Steiner) by Par., IX, 131 
(i.e., that it is as a result of the going astray in the paths of evil that 
the heavenly quota is so near completed), the concept of the degeneracy 
of the latter ages will correspond, on that side, with the judgments re- 
vealed to Ezra. (3) To the possible parallels to Vita Nuova, XV, 5 (“Le 
pietre par che gridin: ‘ Moia, moia.’”) which I have observed (namely: 
Habac., II, 11; Luc., XIX, 40; and Sidrach, ed. Bartoli, Bologna, 1868, 
p- 510: “Che se allora le pietre e l’erbe avessero lingue, si griderebono, 
uccidete i miscredenti .. .”) may be added IV Esdras, V, 5: “. . . lapis 
dabit vocem suam.” 
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swiftly, strikingly; and directly coupled with the person meant, 
in a way that savors of metaphor quite as much as it does of alle- 
gory. At the same time it represents the Messiah who, in the 
vision, has come up from the sea: is “ come ”; the Messiah whom 
a inedieval reader familiar with Italian and with Late Latin would 
likely have been little or not at all surprised to find written down 
as “ ventus”’ —as distinguished from the Messiah venturus, “to 
come,” that the vision foretold as a future reality. 

In view of the foregoing facts, if there were no other evidence 
to be had one need not be too unwilling to see in our vento a Latin- 
izing nonce-form for venuto. 

But there is other evidence. The commentators apparently have 
overlooked the following passage in Brunetto Latini’s T’résor, Part 
I, Chapter x111: “. . . @un home perceus je dirai: Ce est une 
tortue . . . et d’un isnel je dirai ce est uns vens,”** or, in the 
Italian version: “ D’un uomo pigro io dird, questo é una testug- 
gine . . . E d’un isnello io dird, questo é un vento.” * 

Brunetto may have got this metaphor from some standard 
authority, such as Aristotle or Cicero, or other predecessor who 
wrote on rhetoric; but I have not been able to locate it in any such 
source. It may have been a common expression in thirteenth- 
century Tuscany, used as freely as we apply the term “ whirlwind ” 
to a swift worker. The silence of early commentators with regard 
to its use in our passage is probably an evidence of that very fact. 

Brunetto mentions only swiftness in this connection; but there 
were likely also connotations of violence, and his failure to mention 
this feature, in view of the brevity and incidental nature of his 
reference, hardly lessens that likelihood. 

Most probably, then, the “wind” metaphor was intended, in 
Dante’s “ secondo vento di Soave.” At the same time, the other 
meaning may also have been in his mind; this study would seem 
to have recommended that as more than a mere possibility, and, 
finally, it is becoming more and more evident to me every day 
that Dante (and his contemporaries) very often purposely played 
with double senses. This seems unfortunate, from the standpoint 
of our modern taste, for it is an aesthetic flaw, to us. But a 


18 Chabaille ed., Paris, 1863, p. 487. 
14 Tesoro, VIII, 14 (Carrer ed., Venice, 1839, p. 272). 
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recognition of it as a fact, if it be a fact, would put a stop to many 
commentators’ quarrels; and most of them are centuries old. 


H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


NOTES ON THE BURLADOR 


Despite the efforts of scholars in recent years to clarify the text 
of Tirso’s Burlador, this work is still marred by a number of pas- 
sages which can hardly be satisfactorily explained. Some of these, 
however, are knotty only in appearance. A careful study of the text 
may clarify more than one of them; and an interpretation of the 
character of Don Juan free from puritanic prejudices may make 
others quite understandable. It is probable that editors have been 
too prone to make Don Juan much more satanic than Tirso meant 
him to be. The much discussed “ fuego, fuego” scene appears to 
fall into this category. Don Juan has seduced Tisbea and galloped 
away with Catalinén. The broken-hearted fisher girl comes to the 
door of her cabin and speaks the troublesome lines: 

j Fuego, fuego, que me quemo, 
que mi cabafia se abrasa! 
Repicad a fuego, amigos, 

que ya dan mis ojos agua. 

Mi pobre edificio queda 

hecho otra Troya en las llamas, 
que después que faltan Troyas 
quiere amor quemar cabafias.* 


As commentary on this passage, Edouard Barry says: 


Par ces vers ‘ quiere amor quemar cabafias’ (absent dans le Tan Largo) 
nous apprenons que c’est D. Juan qui, pour couvrir sa fuite, a mis le feu & 
la cabane de la pécheuse. Si elle l’avait incendiée elle-méme, elle la 
laisserait briler sans demander du secours.? 


16 Professor Crespi’s explanation of our vento, in his edition of the Acerba 
(Aseoli Piceno, 1927, p. 451), as equivalent to the spiritus into which the 
paternal seed resolves, in the act of impregnation (according to a passage 
in Albertus Magnus’ De natura et origine animae), is interesting; and if 
it were also convincing there might be yet a third possible bearing of vento 
in Par., III, 119. 

1 Jor. 1, vv. 985 ff. Tirso de Molina, ed. Américo Castro, Madrid, 1922. 

* Bl Burlador de Sevilla, Paris, 1910, p. 134, n. 996. 
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True she asks that a fire be put out, and in the following passage 
she asks specifically for water: 


j Fuego, zagales, fuego, agua, agua! 
j Amor, clemencia, que se abrasa el alma!,* 


but she does so only in this refrain, which easily lends itself to an 
interpretation other than literal. Certainly she makes no effort 
herself to extinguish a fire, and not one of her peasant and literal- 
minded neighbors calls for water or even mentions a blaze. 

Castro, who so often denies Barry’s interpretations, follows him 
exactly in this instance: “ Como se ve también por los vv. 342-347 
del acto 111, Don Juan pegé fuego a la choza para asegurarse la 
fuga, o por simple crueldad.” * But he concludes his note with the 
statement that “ Era usual asociar el fuego con las inquietudes del 
alma.” This last suggests the interpretation which probably should 
be given to the speech. Castro gives several examples of this asso- 
ciation, but he does not take into consideration the possibility that 
the entire speech (as well as the verses cited from act III) may be 
figurative and that ‘ fuego ’ may mean in each case some disturbance 
of the soul: in this incident, love. As Castro says, the word is so 
used in Spain at this time,® but he fails to notice that we find at 
least one obvious use of it in this sense only a few lines before the 
passage in dispute: 

Ven, y sera la cabafia 


del amor que me acompafia 
talamo de nuestro fuego.*® 


Furthermore, in every scene in which Tisbea’s troubles are re- 
counted: when Tisbea meets Isabella,’ when the crimes of Don 
Juan are told to the king and to Don Diego Tenorio,® no mention is 
made of the burning of her cabin. Finally, when Tisbea herself 


8 Jor. 1, vv. 997 f. 
‘ Jor. 1, note to vv. 990-998. 

5 La serrana in La Serrana de la Vera of Vélez de Guevara cries “ ; huego, 
huego! ” when she is deceived. Commenting on this, Menéndez Pidal in his 
edition of Guevara’s play cites several romances in which this cry appears 
in the same sense; see Teatro Antiguo Espanol, 1, 148. 
® Jor. I, vv. 949-952. 

7 Jor. 111, vv. 342-408. 
Jor. Ill, pp. 328-334. 
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appears before the king, she does not mention the fire. This is all 
her complaint : 
Derrotado le eché el mar; 
dile vida y hospedaje, 
y pagéme esta amistad 
con mentirme y engafiarme 
con nombre de mi marido.°® 


Moreover, Catalinén, who is far more than the usual gracioso of the 
period, and who even assumes at times the interpretative function 
of the Greek chorus, often speaks of the crimes of Don Juan; but 
never does he mention house-burning as one of them. Possibly 
Barry and Castro were too cognizant of Don Juan’s obvious guilt 
in his other escapades to take this inference any way but literally. 

Along with arson, Don Juan has been accused of swearing false 
oaths in order to deceive unwitting women. Twice he is supposed 
to have been especially tricky, the first time when he promised to 
marry Tisbea: 


Juro, ojos bellos, 
que mirando me matais, 
de ser vuestro esposo.*® 


Of this Castro says, “ Ndétase que Don Juan promete ser esposo de 
‘los ojos’ de Tisbea.”*4 The second of these oaths concerns the 
seduction of Aminta: 


Pues jura que cumplirds 
la palabra prometida. 


Juro a esta mano, sefiora, 
infierno de nieve fria, 
de cumplirte la palabra.** 


Castro notices this, too, and he refers the reader to the “ otro 
juramento ambiguo.”** The supposition is, it seems, that Don 
Juan was begging the question so that he might not be impeached 
at the final reckoning. But this is presumptuous hair-splitting ; 
for Don Juan until the very last moment of the play has no interest 
in heavenly judgments. His only answer to those who warn him 
of the inescapable retribution is the staccato refrain, almost the 


® Jor. 111, vv. 1001-1005. 12 Jor. 111, vv. 270-275. 
1° Jor. I, vv. 940-942. 18 Jor. I11, p. 306, note to v. 273. 
11 Jor. I, p. 247, note to v. 942. 
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leitmotif of the drama, “ ;Tan largo me lo fidis?” Once more it 
must be protested that Don Juan was no trifling villain. Pointless 
misdemeanors would have obfuscated Tirso’s purpose, the painting 
of a great moral picture. Aside from this, however, there is ample 
evidence in the text that Don Juan only wished to express himself 
prettily, confronted as he was with two sentimental women. In the 
case of the promise to Tisbea he makes his meaning clear enough 
only a few lines before the “ ojos bellos” incident. Here he says: 


Si vivo, mi bien, en ti 

a cualquier cosa me obligo. 
Aunque yo sepa perder 

en tu servicio la vida, 

la diera por bien perdida, 
y te prometo de ser 

tu esposo.** 


and in the second case we find him fifteen lines before the hand 
speech, expressing his intentions in this fashion: 


Y aunque lo mormure el reino 
y aunque el rey lo contradiga, 
y aunque mi padre enojado 
con amenazas lo impida, 

tu esposo tengo de ser.** 


If it is to be argued, then, that Don Juan had some ulterior 
motive in swearing to eyes and hands, the more definite oaths 
which directly precede the ambiguous ones must be somehow 
explained away. 

Finally, a closer study of the text may determine whether or 
not Don Juan seduced Dofia Ana. Gendarme de Bévotte, in his 
first mention of this incident, says: “ Il [Don Juan] pénétre dans 
Vappartement de Dofia Ana; mais il en ressort presque aussitot, 
poursuivi par la jeune fille qui a découvert la trahison. Le com- 
mandeur accourt aux cris de sa fille et tente en vain d’arréter le 
ravisseur.” 7° The first sentence of this passage would seem to 
indicate that the attempted seduction was unsuccessful, while the 
second might very well mean just the contrary. That the second 
is the position which Bévotte took seems clear from all his sub- 


14 Jor. I, vv. 923-928. 
15 Jor. 11, vv. 251-255. 
1¢ La Légende de Don Juan, Paris, 1911, 1, 12. 
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sequent references to the incident: “Il [Don Juan] tue de nuit 
le commandeur d’Ulloa dont il enlevé la fille,...” 2" Compar- 
ing Tirso’s play with Cueva’s Infamador, Bévotte points out this 
difference: “ dans le drame de Cueva, Leucino est chatié non point 
par la statue d’un mort vengeant le déshonneur de sa fille...” *® 
Again, we find that Don Juan “ outrage la statue d’un vieillard 
qu’il a tué aprés avoir déshonoré sa fille.”*° Despite the some- 
what paradoxical construction of the first quotation, it seems fair 
to believe that Bévotte understood a real seduction to have taken 
place. 

Castro may have signified his disagreement in this particular 
when he states categorically of Bévotte’s work, “ La parte relativa a 
Espana necesitaria ser reformada.” *° Whatever his interpretation 
of the incident, Castro does juggle the speeches a bit at this point. 
Barry provides in no way for the entrance of Don Juan into the 
house, and he gives him no time beyond the singing of a single 
couplet by Mota’s musicians to succeed or be foiled in his rash 
act.24_ Castro gives to the musicians the last three speeches before 
the singing of the couplet in order to agree with the early editions 
of the play. Some extra time is thus given to Don Juan before 
the outcry from within the house. Castro notes this: “ Esta 
escena es, ademas, loégica: da tiempo a que Don Juan intente 
realizar su engafio.”?* But he says nothing further, and he makes 
no comment on Barry’s note: “ La situation est ici la méme qu’a la 
premiére scéne du premier acte entre D. Juan et Dofia Isabella.” ?* 
There was certainly a seduction in the first scene of the play, and 
if he felt that there was none in this later scene he certainly 
should have denied Barry’s interpretation. 

Unless there is a considerable lacuna in the text at this point, 
there is no possibility of a seduction, if only for lack of time. 
Bévotte and Barry have little grounds for their assumption to 
the contrary, and Castro’s laconism at this highly disputed point 
is not easily explained if he disagreed with his predecessors. 
Other than this time element we have the statement of Don Juan, 
doomed and repentant, to Don Gonzalo: 


17 Tbid., 1, 16. 21 Op. cit., p. 175. 
18 Thid., 1, 26. 22 P, 280, note to vv. 507-510. 
19 Thid., I, 29. 33 P, 176, note to v. 1562. 

»° Op, cit., p. lxi, note 1. 
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; Que me abraso, no me aprietes! 
Con la daga he de matarte. 

Mas ; ay! que me canso en vano 
de tirar golpes al aire. 

A iw hija no ofendi 

que vi6 mis engajios antes.** 


It is hardly conceivable that Don Juan would be telling a lie in 
this last scene of a moral lesson, and it is less likely that the shade 
of Don Gonzalo would let it pass unchallenged. His answer is 
pertinent to this point and significant to the understanding of 
Tirso’s ethical scheme: 


No importa, que ya pusiste 
tu intento. 


It is also noteworthy that Dofia Ana is the only one of the group 
of wronged men and women who does not appear before the king 
to complain of Don Juan; and while the other men feel it neces- 
sary to offer some excuse for marrying dishonoured women, Mota, 
who marries Dofa Ana, merely says that he is satisfied to marry his 
cousin.”> It need not be assumed, however, that the failure of the 
seduction of Dona Ana in any way affects the chain of analogous 
crimes. Don Juan does kill the father of the girl in making 
his escape; and besides, the intent must have appeared quite as 
criminal to Tirso as it did to'Don Gonzalo. Such was the teach- 
ing of the church and Tirso was a priest writing a moral epic. 


The Johns Hopkins University M. L. RapDorr 
The University of North Carolina W. C. SALLEy 


ALFRED DE VIGNY AND THE BOOK OF JOB 


M. Citoleux in Persistances Classiques et Affinités Etrangéres 
(Paris, 1924) denies the influence of the Book of Job upon Alfred 
de Vigny (p. 356), and also states that the desire for oblivion found 
in Moise was inspired by Voltaire and not by the Bible (p. 322). 
A closer examination of the question shows that Vigny knew 
Job, that the pessimism of the book possibly had an effect upon 
his philosophy, and that the desire for oblivion found in it had 


24 Jor. 11, vv. 959-962. 28 Jor. 111, v. 1063. 
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probably, through Chateaubriand, an indirect influence upon his 
poem. 

In the Journal d'un poéte (Scholartis Press, London, 1928) 
Vigny made the entry (1823-25, p. 1) “La Mort de ’Ame—Les 
ames blessées poussent leurs cris vers le ciel” (Job, xxiv, 12). 
To have gleaned an idea for a poem there, he must have read the 
book carefully. Now the idea of a God who afflicts the just with 
the wicked, a dominant idea in Vigny, is, although found in 
Ecclesiastes, an outstanding characteristic of the Book of Job. 
“Tout ce que j’ai dit se réduit a ce principe. Dieu afflige le juste 
aussi bien que l’impie” (Job, 1x, 22. trad. de Sacy). Also it 
may be interesting to note that the ideas expressed in Moise 
(Il. 92, 95), 


Les hommes se sont dit, il nous est étranger. pia 
J’ai vu l’amour s’éteindre et l’amitié tarir, 


are found, not in the Pentateuch, but in Job, x1x, 13: 


Il a écarté mes fréres loin de moi et mes amis m’ont fui comme étrangers. 


Chateaubriand in the Génie has affirmed that the history of 
mankind was resumed in Bible, that the history of the Israelites 


was a symbol of all history. M. Citoleux cites this passage (p. 335) 
and sees there the inspiration of Vigny’s biblical poems. Curiously 
enough he makes no mention of the text immediately following 
this citation : 


C’est dans Job que le style historique de la Bible prend .. . le ton 
de V’élégie. ... Il est vrai que les images empruntées de la nature du 
Midi, les sables brflantes du désert, le palmier solitaire, la montagne 
stérile conviendrait singuliégrement au langage et au sentiment d’un ceur 
malheureux. ... Job est la figure de l’humanité souffrante et l’écrivain 
inspiré a trouvé assez de plaintes pour la multitude des maux partagés 
par la race humaine. ... Puisse périr le jour od je suis né, et la nuit 
en laquelle il a été dit ‘un homme a été concu’ (Job, m, 3). Etrange 
maniére de gémir. [1 n’y a que l’Ecriture qui ait jamais parlé ainsi. 
Je dormirais dans le silence, et je reposerais dans mon sommeil (Job, 
mI, 13). Cette expression, je reposerais dans mon sommeil, est une chose 
frappante, mettez le sommeil, tout disparait. Bossuet a dit: Dormez votre 
sommeil, riches de la terre, et demeurez dans votre poussiére (Génie du 
Christianisme, Part um, v, 2). 


These last sentences resemble closely “ Laissez moi m’endormir du 
sommeil de la terre” (Moise, 1. 50), while in “Du stérile Nébo° 
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gravissant la montagne” (1. 6) the word stérile, which does not 
occur in the biblical account of Moses’ ascent of the mountain, 
seems to echo Chateaubriand’s phrase. If Vigny had read the 
passage which M. Citoleux cites, he undoubtedly would have read 
what follows. And there Chateaubriand points out the pessimism 
of Job, which recurs like a refrain throughout the book. 


Davin Rick MoKze 
The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 


OLD FRENCH DOUBLER L’ESKIEKIER 


In two passages of the Roman de la Violette: 


(a) 1499 Mais de chou fu molt esbahis 
Que il ne set en quel pais 
S’amie querre ne cerkier. 
Molt bien poroit de Veskiekier 
Les poins de sa dolour doubler. 


Certes, ja ne vous en faurrai, 

Dist Meliatirs, de bataille; 

Et qui porra valoir, si vaille; 

Que, par mon chief, miex ne requier. 
Qui me doubleroit Veskiekier 
D’estrelins, nes prendroie mie, 

Par si que fausist l’escremie; 

5492 Ains combatrai ja devant tous; 


we find the expression: doubler les poins de V’eskiekier de—; doubler 
Veskiekier de—. D. L. Buffum, editor of the excellent edition of 
the Roman de la Violette in the series of the Société des Anciens 
Textes Francais (1928), does not explain it adequately. He has 
no comment to make on its first occurrence. In the glossary under 
doubler (p. 322 col. 2) with reference to the second passage, he 
says: mettre un estrelin sur chaque case de l’échiquier, which would 
amount to 64 estrelins.t Editors of other O. F. texts have also 


1 Du Cange, s. v. scacci 1, quotes this second passage from MS. B. (Bi). 
Nat. fonds fr. 1374) : 
Car par mon chief miaux ne requier 
Qui mil mars sur un Eschaquier 
Ne metroit, ne prendroit mie 
Par si que fausist l’escremie. 


: 
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been puzzled by this expression or have failed to explain it. Ina 
chanson of Guiot de Provins * we read: 


A dolerous mestier 


The editor passes over the expression without comment. 
Wackernagel * prints a poem in which our locution occurs, but, 
as he gives us no commentary, it remains unexplained : 


Se trestuit cil qui sont en paradis 

Et en enfer et a naistre et en vie 

Erent present, et fust chascuns garniz 

Com Salemons de sens et de clergie, 

Vostre valor ne retrairoient mie, 

‘Qu’on puet des biens qu’afiert en vous loer 
Mil foiz les poinz de Veschiquier doubler. 


Again in the Roman de Joufrois, we find a long, involved figure, 
difficult to follow and based on this locution, which was badly 
misinterpreted by the editors.® 
honor, the author of the Joufrois, in one of the personal passages 
for which the romance is noted, says: 


772 Tant (ele) la (honor) fait creistre et monter 
OC’or en puet Veschaquier dobler, 
775 Et ge d’amor, si ge voloie. 


He adds a very bizarre explanation. The scribe of MS. B. which is the 
oldest of the MSS. of the Violette, evidently did not understand his origi- 
nal and altered it as above, for his MS. differs in this passage from all 


?J. Orr, Les Oeuvres de Guiot de Provins, Manchester-Paris, 1915, page 
4, chanson II, 36-42. 

28 W. Wackernagel, Altfranzoesische Lieder und Leiche, Basel, 1846, p. 65, 
third strophe of poem XLI. This is the only example cited by the editor 
of the Violette (p. 297). 
critical text of Edw. Jiarnstrém, Recueil de chansons pieuses du XIIIe 
siécle (Ann. Acad. Sci. Fennicae, ser. B, t. III [1910], p. 34), which is not 
cited by Professor Buffum. 

3’ Hofmann and Muncker, Le Roman de Joufrois, Halle, 1880 (vv. 768- 
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M’ont atorné amors, 
C’ainz de mon desirrier 
Ne poi avoir secors. 
Bien puis, hoi est li jors, 
Les poinz de Veschaquier 
Doubler de mes dolors. 


Speaking of his lady’s love for 


The passage is printed here according to the 
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Gaston Paris in his masterly review * of this edition translates the 
passage, bringing out all of its subtlety and simply says of the ex- 
pression dobler l'eschaquier, that it is an “ allusion a une histotre 
bien connue.” 

The story was not well enough known, however, to keep Fritz 
Strohmeyer, in his interesting article Das Schachspiel im Altfranz- 
dsischen,® from placing a wrong interpretation on the expression. 
Of verses 1502-1503 of the Violette he says (p. 394): “ Molt bien 
poroit de lV’eskiekier Les poins de sa dolour doubler—wohl bedeuten 
soll, sein Schmerz sei mindestens 2 x 64128 mal grosser als 
ein gewohnlicher Schmerz.” He extends this interpretation also to 
include an extract from a poem of Raoul de Soissons which gives 
us a witty variant of the locution: 


Ha tant m’est douz vielliers, 
Quant recort sa douce chiere 
Et sa tres bele maniere! 

Lors puis de deux echekiers 
Doubler les poinz touz entiers 
De fine biauté entiere.® 


A propos of a passage in Peire Vidal,’ where he speaks of the 
beauties of his lady: Muils tans es doblatz sos bes Qu’el compte de 
l'escaquier, J. Anglade, in his edition of the works of that author * 
simply explains: Sans doute la progression géométrique par 2 sui- 
vant les cases de Véchiquier. That is indeed the correct explana- 
tion of the locution in all these passages. 

It seems worth while to summarize the histoire bien connue a 
propos of these texts. It is one of the legends explaining the origin 


* Romania, X, 411 ff. 
5 Abhandlungen Herrn Prof. Dr. Adolf Tobler . . . dargebracht, Halle, 
1895, pp. 381 ff. Cf. Gaston Paris’ note on this work in Romania, xxtv, 460. 

*Strohmeyer’s reference is: “Thierri de Soissons, nach Cl. Fauchet. 
Origine de la langue et poésie francaise, Paris, 1581, S. 133.” The text 1s 
here given according to Die Lieder Raouls von Soissons, ed. E. Winkler 
(Halle, 1914), pp. 41-2, ll. 19-24. 

* First quoted by Raynouard, Lexique Roman, 111, 143, col. 1; also cited 
by Strohmeyer, p. 395, who quotes as well the passages from the Roman 
de la Violette and from Guiot de Provins mentioned above. 

8 Les Poésies de Peire Vidal. Classiques francais du moyen dge, 1913, 
page 110, xxv, 42, and in the glossary under escaquier, p. 186. 
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of the game of chess.° An Indian monarch, impressed by his own 
importance, neglected the government of his people and tributary 
states. Brahmans and rajahs tried to bring him to reason, but he 
put them all to death for their insolence. Following the advice 
of flatterers he then indulged in the worst excesses. A Brahman 
Sissa, son of Daher, moved by patriotism, undertook to teach him 
a subtle lesson and invented the ge me of chess where the king, the 
most important of all the pieces, is powerless to attack and even to 
defend himself against his enemies without the aid of his subjects 
and soldiers. The game became celebrated and Sissa was called 
upon to teach it to the king. The result was that the king learned 
his lesson and reformed his conduct. He invited Sissa to name 
his own reward. The latter asked that he be given the number of 
grains of wheat which would result from placing’one on the first 
square of the chess board, two on the second, four on the third, 
eight on the fourth, and so on, multiplying by 2 up to the 64th. 
The king was amazed at the modesty of the request and granted 
it without reflection, but when his treasurers calculated the result, 
they found that the king had obligated himself for an amount 
which all his treasure could not pay.’° Sissa then impressed upon 
the king the necessity of being on his guard against all about him. 


® Given very briefly in Raynouard, Lewxique, 11, 143, referring to a mém- 
oire of Fréret in Histoire de VAcadémie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Vv, p. 252-4, which I have summarized here. 

[Professor W. Norman Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania, states 
that Fréret’s “ story of the invention of chess with its sequel narrating the 
inventor’s reward, is essentially the best known of the Arabic versions, yet 
disagreeing in a few minor points from every version that I have seen. 
The various versions are conveniently collected by H. J. R. Murray in his 
History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), pp. 207-219. A few references to “ doub- 
ling the squares ” in European literature, beginning with Leonardo Pisano 
(1202), appear in the same work, p. 755; these are in large part those given 
by Strohmeyer (see above, n. 5). As far as I know, no Indian source has 
yet been found for either the story or progression, although most authori- 
ties concede that the Persians and Arabs were correct in ascribing both, 
as well as the origin of chess itself, to India.”] 

1°MS. Bib. Nat. fr. 2000 (ff. 51r-55r) contains a treatise written at Tours 
in 1493 by Robert de Herlin, entitled: Le Compte des LXIIII poins de 
Vescequier doublé, par lequel compte on peut savoir combien il faudra de 
grains de fourment pour iceula emplir . . . lequel traité a translaté de latin 
en francais. . . . Robert de Herlin. The evaluation of the number of grains, 
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This then is the histoire which explains our passages. To be 
understood in the compressed form in which we find it, this ex- 
pression must have had considerable currency in the Middle Ages. 
This would seem to be inferred from its occurrence in a more 
general sense in the following two passages, both from Provengal 
texts, the first from a cryptic poem of Marcabru: 


Quand son la nueg jostal foguier 
N’Esteves, en Constans, en Ucs 


Mais que Berartz de Monleydie~; 
Tota nueg joston a doblier, 

El jorn a l’ombra del saucs 
Auzir(i)atz nausas e bauducx 
E doblar entr’els Vescaquier(s). 


The last four verses have been translated: Toute la nuit ils font 
assaut (de fanfaronnades), et le jour, d Vombre des sureaux, vous 
les entendriez mener noise et dispute et doubler entre eux l’échiquier 
(surenchérir en fait de vantardises) .™ 


The second passage is from the Chanson de la Croisade contre 
les Albigeois 


v. 7941 En auta voz escridan: “Sa Robi, sa Gautier! 
A la mort! a la mort Frances e bordoner! 
Que nos avem doblatz los pungs de Vesquaquier ; 
Que Dieus nos a redut lo cap e l’hereter 
7945 Lo valent comte jove qui aportal brazer! 


Paul Meyer has simply translated our expression in this passage **: 
nous avons doublé les points de V’échiquier, but I think the sense 
is clear: we have succeeded beyond our expectations, we have 


noted in this MS. is: 16384 towns each containing 1024 granaries in each of 
which there are 174762 measures, each measure holding 32768 grains. It 
is cited by Fréret, ubi supra, p. 254, n. a., without precise indication of 
source; Fréret knew the MS. (cf. p. 255, n. a.) [Professor Brown notes 
that de Herlin’s calculation is identical with and probably derived from 
that given by Ibn Khallikan (1211-82); see Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical 
Dictionary, tr. de Slane, m1 (Paris, 1868), p. 70-1.] 

1 Text and translation from Dejeanne. Poésies Complétes du Trouba- 
dour Marcabru, III, vv. 25-32. 
12 Edition Paul Meyer, Paris 1875-79, 1, 323. 
18 Tbid. 11, 397. 
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realized the impossible (since God has restored to us the head, the 
legitimate heir, the valiant young count). 

In these last two citations, then, doblar l’esquaquier has taken 
on a general sense and its interpretation in each case depends on 
the context. Levy in his Dictionary notes these passages as difficult 
and attempts no explanation.** They would have been clearer to 
him, doubtless, if he had compared them with the others. Stroh- 
meyer advances the idea that this locution was first employed in 
Provengal poetry. We cannot prove this, but there is a possibility 
that such was the case. I have not found it in the earlier O. F. 
texts. Was its use purely literary? It does not seem to occur in 
the collections of proverbial expressions that were, presumably, in 
frequent use.’® 

H. Livineston 
Bowdoin College 


44 Provenzalisches Supplement-Wérterbuch, 11, 259, col. 2; m1, 149, col. 2; 
150, col. 1. 

*® [For a similiar expression in Old Spanish cf. the al gallarin doblado of 
the Poema de Fernén Gonzdélez, 572 d. ed. Marden (Baltimore-Madrid, 
1904). Professor Marden refers, p. 201, to an interesting note by C. 
Pitollet in the Bulletin hispanique, Iv (1902), 157-160. Is it possible that 
gallarin properly means ‘ chess-board’? The remarks of the Diccionario 
de autoridades, s. v. galarin, cited by Pitollet, would lend some support to 
such an idea. Professor Marden kindly informs me that the expression 
has been discussed by R. Menéndez Pidal in the Homenaje 4 Menéndez y 
Pelayo, 1 (Madrid, 1899), p. 483n., and in Bausteine 2. rom. Phil., 
Festgabe fiir A. Mussafia (Halle, 1905), p. 399.—D. 8S. Blondheim.] 
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Henry James’s Criticism. By Morris Roserts. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp.x-+ 131. $3.00. 


Dr. Morris Roberts has here provided the long-desiderated survey 
of the critical work of Henry James. This book, which was offered 
as a thesis for the doctorate, is the matured fruit of many years’ 
study and thought, and never did such a work appear with less 
blowing of trumpets and waving of banners. It is indeed a rather 
remarkable phenomenon: a doctor’s thesis that does not claim to 
have proved anything, or demolished anything, and that is chiefly 
marked by the judicious spirit in approaching the facts, and by 
extreme simplicity, discretion, and brevity in the stating of them. 
It is almost sufficient indication of its unusual character that it 
comprises but 131 pages, including bibliography, index, and blank 
pages between the chapters. This means that the author has 
resisted every temptation to parade erudition, to split hairs and 
pile up instances. He seems to think that the chief service he can 
render his reader is to give him, in the briefest possible compass, 
a rounded and summary view of the subject. He traces the domi- 
nant preoccupations of James as a critic and the general course of 
his evolution, with illustration by the most significant instances, 
and a brief indication of his qualities and limitations and the rela- 
tion of his critical faculty to the general character of the man as 
an artist. He knows that more than this would be a burden to the 
cultivated reader who is not a specialist, and that the only salvation 
of the specialist is to read the critical work of James. 

He has divided the criticism of James into four periods. The 
first is that of the early reviews, from 1864 to 1873. Dr. Roberts 
shows us here the youthful martinet of criticism, dominated by a 
naive, idealistic faith in the discipline of mind and conscience, 
judging stiffly by 4 priori standards, suspicious of Sainte-Beuve 
because of his want of “ultimate views,” condemning Whitman 
and Trollope for their want of “ideas,” but already much con- 
cerned with form and with a “truth” that tries to transcend the 
judgments of a narrow morality. The second period is that of the 
essays, most of which were republished in French Poets and Novel- 
ists (1878), but including work up to 1883. James has here 
arrived at an appreciation of Sainte-Beuve as “the very genius of 
observation, discretion, and taste,” thereby showing that he has 
graduated from the stage of formal, pedantic judgments into that 
of enlightened interpretation. ‘“ James becomes a better critic of 
Sainte-Beuve by becoming more like his subject, more of an in- 
quirer, observer, and interpreter, whose constant aim is to arrive 
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at justness of characterization.” This period is coincident with 
his definite settling in England after finding that the atmosphere 
of Paris was not congenial to his spirit. He now thinks of him- 
self as “a spokesman of the English consciousness,” as appears, 
for one thing, in his shrinking from the grossness and moral aridity 
of the great French naturalists. The third period is that of Par- 
tial Portraits (1888) and Essays in London (1893). Judgment 
by standards has now quite given way to a delicately personal art 
of esthetic evaluation. “The art of criticism becomes in James’s 
hands more and more an art of insinuating reserves, of subtly and 
delicately enmeshing the subject in a multitude of fine percep- 
tions.” In fiction he insists on complete freedom of choice of 
subject-matter by the author, since fiction represents a “ personal 
impression of life”; but opens the way for moral or moral-esthetic 
judgments by pointing out that not all subjects are equally “ re- 
munerative ” to the artist. Outstanding features of this period are 
his surprising want of sympathy with Flaubert—of all persons— 
and his solving of the critical problem of Maupassant: his subjects 
are repellent, his vision painfully limited, but he triumphs through 
form. James has become a kind of middle term between the French 
and English: he is thoroughly in sympathy with the French 
esthetic ideals but he shares the English “ soundness of feeling.” 
The fourth period is that of Notes on Novelists (1916) and the 
remarkable Prefaces to his own novels and tales (the “ New York” 
edition, 1907). The text of all his criticism in this period is his 
statement in one of his letters that “ art makes life.” His objection 
to the then “ modern” English novelists was that their “slice of © 
life” was a denial of this principle: it lacked that idealization 
which gives significance to the material presented. His prefaces 
are one long revelation of his own efforts to let the idea give form 
and so significance, life, to the crude materials of experience. 

Very brief is Mr. Robert’s summary of James’s tendencies and 
qualities as a critic, and very discreet and sparing his indication 
of his really monumental shortcomings in that line. Much too 
discreet and sparing. Only the attentive reader will realize the 
prodigious sum to which all these items, taken together, actually 
amount. Mr. Roberts has faithfully set forth the items. He thinks 
the “figure in the carpet” can be discerned even more readily 
in the criticism than in the stories. “ James is everywhere in 
character, and we find in the criticism not merely an aspect but 
pretty much the whole man.” He lets us know that James was 
not, like his French contemporaries, a man of the world, and that 
he had a minimum of personal “immersion” in life. He lived 
so much in the world of books, and yet he did not read widely! 
His fastidiousness was so much more active than his curiosity. 
There were so many subjects that he shrank from, and he had such 
limited ideas of “form” and the possible variety of its mani- 
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festations. There were so many great novelists whose form he 
could not understand: Dostoieffsky, Tolstoi, Hardy; so many great 
artists whose intention he simply missed: Baudelaire, Maupassant, 
Whitman. Mr. Roberts is aware of all this, and once or twice he 
stops a moment to comment. Speaking of Partial Portraits he 
says: “ Here as in French Poets and Novelists his morality strikes 
one as lacking in seriousness and candor, as emanating from a polite 
English drawing-room and having about it the taint of Pharisaism. 
In his own fiction his care was not to eschew adultery but to keep 
it out of sight, to keep it above all from seeming gross. His 
attitude [was] . . . already out of touch with the most advanced 
taste in England when James wrote, and perhaps more in accord 
with the literary partialities of Boston than with those of London.” 
Whether it was Pharisaism, provincialism, or simple congenital 
blindness, James was incapable of seeing the point of many of the 
most distinguished literary performances of his time, and that is 
a considerable disqualification for a critic. He was behind the 
times, and that is too bad in a critic, who surely is the one to point 
the way to less enterprising spirits. 

“ His opinions are often derivative,” says Mr. Roberts; “ he was 
not likely to recognize genius in a strange guise or to make dis- 
coveries, for his taste was not adaptive. ... Yet if his taste 
was narrow, a high degree of self-consciousness and an extraordi- 
nary analytical power enabled him always to discover the grounds 
of it; and for the rest, where his taste operated at all, it was sure 
and beautifully revealing.” ‘That is no doubt a good way to con- 
clude the study of a critic who is, after all, among the finest we 
have produced. The final emphasis should be on his qualities. 
But somewhere, I think, a marked emphasis should be laid on his 
defects, his limitations. Mr. Roberts’s mildness is one of the 
finest things about him, but sometimes it is excessive. For once 
in a way I should have liked to see him show a bit of irritation 
with his subject. Lord knows, I’m fond enough of Henry James! 
But just once I could have admitted his calling James an insuf- 
ferable old maid! 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


University of Minnesota 


The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. Being the Bibliographi- 
cal Materials for a Life of Boswell. By FREDERICK ALBERT 


Porritt. New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 
379. $15. 


Mr. Pottle has put together a monument to Boswell which will be 
the permanent marker testifying to the culmination of the first era 
in the development of the Yale Bibliographical school. While other 
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American universities have been half-heartedly feeling their way, 
forced into recognizing this subject by the gratuitous offerings of 
courses by teachers whose belief in its importance led them to do 
this in addition to their regular work, Yale long ago saw that the 
bibliographical road is the one along which students of English 
literature are likely to go furthest in the immediate future. It 
appointed a Professor of Bibliography, and chose for this chair a 
librarian of sterling worth, giving him the maximum college salary. 
Aggressively supported by members of the English department and 
by the University’s Master Printer, Yale set up a very high stan- 
dard, deeply bedded in the solidest of academic requirements. 
About this have gathered a group of enthusiastic students who have, 
as a body, advanced nearer to what appears to be the next goal of 
English studies than any of their American rivals. Mr. Pottle’s 
volume shows what they have been doing. His text may be taken 
to represent the present ideals of the Yale school, and his Intro- 
duction reveals its aspirations. ‘ 

Mr. Pottle’s aim has been “to make a thorough-going applica- 
tion of the principles of scientific bibliography to the whole of a 
literary career.” His method has been to expand that of Luther 
Livingston, who left out very little that is pertinent, and to dilute 
this heavily with that of Thomas J. Wise. The professional bibli- 
ographer is likely to give the volume an especial welcome for one 
particular feature. It demonstrates most convincingly that what 
Mr. Wise proved for the nineteenth century holds equally true for 
the eighteenth—that many details which are essential for the identi- 
fication of Incunabula and for the Elizabethans are practically 
meaningless for the books of two hundred years later. 

These meaningless details seem to have fascinated Mr. Pottle, for 
he dwells upon them to an extent that must have helped materially 
to make the book cost $15 a copy. There is a facsimile of the title 
of each important edition, which is what one expects; there are 
also full titles in the text, with line endings, which serve no possible 
purpose,—they do not even prove the compiler’s ability to tran- 
scribe without error, for the Oxford proof-readers could verify 
every word from the facsimiles. That the reader may not miss his 
alertness, however, he inserts a “ [sic] ” on p. 28, directly opposite 
the facsimile which shows that he has not made a mistake; showing 
also that he did not know that in 1767 it was a commonplace matter 
for a printer to divide a word so as to leave a single letter at the 
end of a line. To make the uselessness of all this more obvious, he 
does not print full titles, nor give the line-endings, for those entries 
which are not duplicated by a facsimile. Another detail which 
did not escape the thorough-going, scientific observer trained in the 
Wise method, is that when, in the “ Letters between Erskine and 
Boswell,” the printer began each letter at the top of a new page, 
a portion of the preceeding page was left blank if the previous 
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letter did not completely fill it. Neither did he fail to record the 
far from astonishing fact that, in “The Cub at Newmarket,” the 
preliminary matter is paged in roman, and the text in arabic 
figures; information which is stated twice in three lines. 

There is one other statement which the compiler of this work 
finds occasion to repeat even oftener. This is, in effect, that in 
doubtful cases of ascription, if an article can be read at the present 
day with interest, Boswell did not write it. No one who turns the 
pages of this record of his literary career is likely to doubt another 
statement, that Boswell was the most prolific English writer of his 
century. Both facts give this work a very great value to all who 
wish to understand the development of English literature. Its 
pages are packed with data which could have been brought together 
in no other way and which leave on the mind a picture, ultra 
modernistic in many respects, but, as one looks back at it, vivid, and 
probably true, in its representation of the background of literary 
England a hundred and fifty years ago. 


G. P. WINSHIP 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England. By MATTHIAS 
A. SHAABER. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. Pp. 
xi + 368. 


This book gives an interesting account of the various kinds 
of printed news from 1476 to 1622 (the word news being inter- 
preted with considerable liberality), as well as of the writers, 
printers, and publishers of news. Not many of the facts, or of 
the sheets, pamphlets, and books that are dealt with, will be 
unfamiliar to the specialist; but, taken as a wholc, they give a 
coherent and an entertaining history of sub-literary, journalistic 
reading in Tudor and Jacobean times. In effect, some three 
hundred pages are devoted to matters that are but casually men- 
tioned in ten pages of Mr. J. G. Muddiman’s History of English 
Journalism (1908). Incidentally, seven single-sheet corantos of 
1621 are described for the first time. 

Perhaps more attention might have been paid to the incredulity 
with which many Elizabethans read sensational “news.” Dorcas 
and Mopsa believed everything they saw in print, but various 
persons tried, as do some newspaper readers to-day, to discriminate 
between false and true. Eve Fliegen (p. 147) is only one of a 
dozen fasting damsels who achieved news-book fame, but her like 
has been reported in modern American papers. A few of the 
author’s statements need qualifying. Elderton’s “A New Merry 
News” (p. 12) is not a ballad but an effort at a pretentious poem. 
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To the discussion of so-called sporting news should be added A. N.’s 
book on “the travels” of Master Bush, who in 1607 “with his 
own hands without any other man’s help made a pinnace in which 
he passed by air, land, and water” from Berkshire to London. 
Bush’s exploit is called by John Chamberlain (Statham, A Jacobean 
Letter-writer, 1921, p. 70) “the greatest news of this countrie.” 
The ordinaries of London prisons were, ex officio, expected to 
write about condemned prisoners, and Goodcole (p. 252) was an 
ordinary. The comments on John Wolf’s alleged monopoly for 
publishing the history of the Armada (p. 285) are dubious. 
“Rejuvenated news” (pp. 290 ff.) is a matter of salesmanship 
rather than of journalistic activity, and unscrupulous printers 
likewise “rejuvenated” plays, novels, ballads, poems. Works 
entered by title in the Stationers’ Register before the date of the 
events they describe were not necessarily composed in advance. 
The pamphlet on Courtney and Slie (p. 295), although registered 
by title on March 13, 1612, was probably written, or at least 
finished, after these criminals had been executed on March 14— 
as is suggested by its details about the disposition of their corpses. 

Somewhat disconcerting is Mr. Shaaber’s habit of inserting 
detailed lists of news-publications, on events like the defeat of 
the Armada, with almost no indication of where the works listed, 
if they are extant, can now be found. It is disappointing to see 
entries followed only by “ broadside ” or by a reference to Arber’s 
Transcript, when with equal brevity A Short-title Catalogue of 
Books or The Roxburghe Ballads might have been particularize:. 
But this lively study of early journalism ought to interest even 
that mysterious person known as the general reader, and certainly 
no student of the Elizabethan period or of the newspaper can 
afford to neglect it. 

Hyper E. 

Harvard University 


Wi'cheraft in Old and New England. By Grorcr Lyman Kir- 
TREDGE. Harvard Universtiy Press, 1929. Pp. 641. $6. 


In this well printed volume a distinguished American scholar 
records the results of his life-long study of the occult. The book 
is hardly to be regarded as a by-product of the author’s literary 
work; for witchcraft has been a major interest in his long and 
active intellectual life. Some of his notes were made as far back 
as forty years ago, and the collection of data has been an absorbing 
occupation with him ever since. Consequently he speaks with an 
authority that commands the utmost respect. 

His treatment of witchcraft is remarkable for remembering 
steadily what so many have forgotten: that the numerous treatises 
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on the subject, the imposing theological and legal systems, are 
but secondary products of the broadspread human belief in male- 
fictum—* the working of harm to the bodies and goods of one’s 
neighbors by means of evil spirits or of strange powers derived 
from intercourse with such spirits.” This belief in maleficium, 
he writes, “ was once universal; it was rooted and grounded in the 
minds of all European peoples before they became Christian; it 
is still the creed of most savages and of millions of so-called 
civilized men. Throughout the history of witchcraft (in what- 
ever sense we understand that word) it remained the ineradicable 
thing—the solid foundation, unshakably established in popular 
belief, for whatever superstructure might be reared by the inge- 
nuity of jurisconsults, philosophers, theologians, and inquisitors.” 
It is these fundamental aspects of English witchcraft that the 
book chiefly records, with the eye directed most often at the 
Elizabethan period. 

The book is admirably planned for the clear presentation of 
its diverse material. Its center—Chapters III to XV—classifies 
the phenomena topically—from image magic, through such uses 
of witchcraft as to produce love and hate, wind and weather, to 
spoil dairy processes, to locate treasure trove, down to the test 
of cold water. Professor Kittredge also has some theses to support, 
and for these he argues energetically at the beginning and end 
of the book—probably its most valuable portions, in that they 
demolish, by a staggering array of evidence, modern delusions on 
the subject. In Chapter I, by an analysis of a “typical case,” 
he demonstrates that witchcraft was present, in all its essentials, 
prior to the appearance of the supposedly sinister figure of James I; 
that in such a typical case there were no political or theological 
complications; and that English witchcraft was not a theological 
importation from the Continent. Chapter II further supports 
the last contention by a review of English witchcraft from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the accession of Elizabeth, proving that English- 
men inherited their ideas and practises from their forefathers in 
an unbroken line of tradition. Near the end of the book, in 
Chapter XVII, the author takes up more actively the cudgels in 
behalf of King James, showing that he was not the bigoted witch- 
finder of tradition, but a highly canny and suspicious investigator, 
much more intelligent than the Englishmen who put through the 
celebrated statute against witchcraft which bears his name. The 
last chapter, “ Witchcraft and the Puritans,” will doubtless be of 
greatest interest to American readers. It would free from blame 
the prosecutors of the Salem witches of 1692, showing that judge 
and jury were merely reflecting the views of their contemporaries, 
and that responsibility for the prosecution rests upon the com- 
munity as a whole. It further draws the comforting conclusions 
that the number of executions in New England is inconsiderable, 
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especially in view of what was going on in Europe; that its record, 
indeed, is “ highly creditable, when considered as a whole and from 
the comparative point of view.” It is to be hoped that the fine 
tolerance and broad humanity of this book—a tolerance and human- 
ity born of thorough understanding—will eventually reach the 
histories and the public. 

Few books have been so well documented. The text, for easy 
reading unencumbered with apparatus, occupies 373 pages. The 
notes, grouped for the scholar at the back of the book, run to 224 
pages. For a single statement of the author’s are frequently ad- 
duced as many as a hundred references. Yet the text is not 
ostentatiously learned, and even a reader with only a casual interest 
will find it entertaining. 

Within the limits which it proposes to itself, this book has an 
air of finality. Its main conclusions are not likely to be shaken, 
nor, one feels, will much that is vital be added to its laboriously 
collected and well digested body of facts. 


H. W. HERRINGTON 
Syracuse Uniwersity 


Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen (Kolner Anglist- 
ische Arbeiten, Vol. 4). By Ernest ALFRED PHILIPPSON. 
Pp. 239. Bernhard Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1929. M. 15. 


This Habilitationsschrift is a worthy addition to Professor Scho- 
fer’s new but already important monograph series. The task 
which Dr. Philippson set himself was an ambitious one. He tried 
to bring together the relics of English heathendom which have 
come down to us, and to determine what heathen beliefs and customs 
the English brought with them from the Continent and what 
changes in these beliefs and customs took place from that day to 
this. He is chiefly concerned, of course, to reconstruct the outlines 
of English religion before it was driven underground by Christian- 
ity, but he does not fail to trace down to the present day such 
survivals as can plausibly be called Germanic. The material avail- 
able for such an investigation is notoriously thin and, in great 
part, untrustworthy. The author has handled it cautiously and 
skilfully. His survey strikes me as sound and valuable, taken as a 
whole. I find myself at odds with the author, however, on not a 
few points. I regret to see him using the term Altsachsen (p. 29) 
for the Saxons of classical times, in defiance of the medieval usage. 
Alfred, when he spoke of the Old Saxons, meant the Niedersachsen, 
whose language, down to the present day, is known as ‘ Old Saxon.’ 
It is bad practice for a modern writer to twist this old term to so 
new a meaning. Ohthere sailed, not through the Sound but 
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through the Great Belt, and the Charudes did not live on the island 
of Sjelland (p. 32). The etymology which the author gives for 
“ Seeland” is certainly wrong, and I am highly skeptical about 
Fyn as the home of Ptolemy’s Phundusioi (p. 32). I have else- 
where shown (MLR, xx, 1 ff.) that the English did not confuse 
Geats with Jutes (p. 37), but the author has himself confused 
them at least once (p. 150, 1. 12). I should fear to use any part cf 
the Old English Salomon and Saturn for material on Germanic 
heathendom (pp. 69, 87, 88). Freyr and Ing are no doubt iden- 
tical, but I do not believe that either is a hypostasis of Tew (pp. 
114, 131, 132, 176). Certainly we have not a scrap of evidence that 
Yngvi-Freyr was the husband of Nerthus. On the contrary, Tew 
was her husband, and Yngvi-Freyr was presumably their son, in- 
asmuch ‘as he is recorded in Snorri as son of Njérdr, and Njordr 
is nothing more than Nerthus turned male. Ing was not a hypos- 
tasis of Tew but rather his ouster from the cult of the Vanir. Tew 
was easily ousted, for when Nerthus became a male deity Tew 
could no longer function as her husband, and had to withdraw from 
the scene. This left two fertility gods, Nerthus (father) and Ing 
(son), who naturally did not lack mates. Ing rather than Nerthus 
seems to have taken over Tew’s part in the Vanir cult, but this 
means only that he superseded Tew, not that he was Tew’s hypos- 
tasis. In origin, Ing was nobody’s hypostasis, but an independent 
figure, the eponymous ancestor of the Ingvaeones. The writer of 
the Old English Runic poem surely did not interpret tir as the 
ON “tyr = taurus, Name eines nicht untergehenden Gestirns 
(p. 116). See my comments, Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, 1, 29 f. It is 
hardly sound to say that the Reudigni are “ wahrscheinlich ” the 
Saxons (p. 129; cf. p. 30), since evidence is wholly wanting. When 
the Olafssaga tells us that Thor is the god of the English, it refers 
rather to the more or less Anglicized Norwegians settled in England 
than to the English proper, unless I am mistaken (pp. 138, 140). 
I cannot subscribe to Dr. Philippson’s interpretation of the first 
Heremod passage in Beowulf (p. 172); see E. A. Kock, Anglia, 
xtv, 117. I have elsewhere pointed out (MLN, xtiv, 129 f.) 
some serious objections to Vogt’s theory that OE pyle originally 
meant “ Kultredner ” (p. 182). 
Kemp MALONE 

Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 


The Cycle of Modern Poetry. By G. R. Extiorr. Princeton 
University Press, 1929. Pp. 194. 


Doubt may be felt about Mr. Elliott’s critical sure-footedness in 
these essays on nine poets as remote in all dimensions as, for 
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example, Byron, Milton, and Robert Frost, but there can be no 
doubt of his insight and acumen. The keystone of his arch is his 
long, closing discussion of “ Milton and the Present State of 
Poetry,” which precipitates the entire book in the proposition that 
“Qur poetry cannot have a second real renaissance, a forward 
movement taking with it the social consciousness of the English 
race, until Milton shall have for us as full a significance, relatively, 
as Homer had for the Greeks on the eve of the Periclean Age.” 
Mr. Elliott’s open sesame to the arcana of poetry is the dualism 
of Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, apprehended as a lost 
dramatic principle in literature. “The powers primordial are 
two opposed natures . . . meeting terribly or beautifully in per- 
sonality.” Hence the tragedy of Keats was “his utter need of 
Milton ” because he omitted from his “system of spirit-creation ” 
the “ creative battle of Satan with the Son of God in the human 
spirit.” Hence also the judgments that “ Hardy is Shelley reversed ; 
he retains the Shelleyan monism in all its naiveté”: that from 
Browning to O’Neill there has been a progressive encroachment 
of desire upon bounded passion which etiolated drama; and that 
Whitman was “a freeman of democratic Christianity ” ; Longfellow 
a pagan, “a citizen of a civilized world older than Christianity.” 
The Cycle of Modern Poetry is a plea for the recognition of an 
ideal of Personality like that which runs through the literature of 
the Renaissance from Spenser to Milton—finding symbolic expres- 
sion in Macbeth—as the only right ferment of great poetry. Guided 
by this master thought, Mr. Elliott writes a trenchant criticisia 
of Shelley, Keats, Arnold, and Hardy, and of the modern imagists ; 
and he works out a definition of the creative experience as a mood 
which “demands that all personal interests and powers that the 
artist may have as a man among men, shall be submitted to it, 
and rejected in so far as they cannot serve its purpose. It burns 
quietly above the apex of all excitements,” and its mark is “a 
certain mysterious serenity, quite distinct from all other serenities,” 
moral or philosophic. 
Merritt Y. HuGHEs 

University of California 


Charles Reece Pemberton, The Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice. 
Together with an introduction on his life and work by Eric 
Partripez. London: The Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv 
+ 313. 8s. 6d. 


Charles Reece Pemberton (1790-1840) was a provincial English 
actor in the late twenties and early thirties; a lecturer and giver of 
“social readings ”; a writer of reviews, of poems, of blank-verse 
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tragedies, and of an autobiographical novel. He was a friend of 
Sergeant Talfourd, the dramatic critic and editor; of W. J. Fox. 
the editor and reformer; of George Holyoake, the agitator; and of 
Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer. Pemberton was always conscious of 
his obscure birth; at seven he ran away from home and was seized 
by a press gang at Liverpool. He served seven years in ships of 
war, was an actor-manager in the West Indies; in general he had an 
aptitude for romantic situations. The most important of his writ- 
ings is The Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice, which first appeared 
in the Monthly Repository in 1833-4, was reprinted, in his Remains, 
in 1843, and again, in abridged form, in 1853, and is now hand- 
somely set forth by the Scholartis Press. It is written in the most 
extravagantly florid style of romantic prose. The material is very 
interesting, and the book would be readable if the author could 
ever have brought himself to say what he meant in plain terms. 
Most interesting of all is the authorative picture, by one who knew 
it from the inside, of the uautterable misery and degradation of the 
life of the impressed British fighting sailor. There are other very 
fine romantic episodes, or what would be such if it were not for the 
verbiage in which they are smothered. They are as hard to come 
at in this disorderly narrative as Maya remains in the jungles of 
Yucatan. One cannot but admire the force and largeness of Pem- 
berton’s character and the hatred of cruelty and oppression that 
animates him. But the toughness and pretentiousness of his style 
will prevent him from being read by any but the literary antiqua- 
rian. 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. 
xiv. Collected by H. W. Garrop. Oxford, 1929. Pp. 128. 


The six essays in the current volume of Hssays and Studies will 
appeal to readers of diverse tastes. In the first paper of the collec- 
tion, “ The Poet’s Dictionary,” Professor Oliver Elton appraises for 
their poetical value the various kinds of words that make up a 
writer’s vocabulary. The results are not at all surprising although 
the author modestly underestimates their value in admitting that 
“every reader may know all this without being told.” There is 
a real value in such an analysis, especially if it betrays everywhere 
a close and sympathetic familiarity with the poet’s thought. 

“ Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Faustus ” by Percy Simpson 
gives first a remarkably acute analysis of the play. This leads to 
a discussion of the alterations made by Bird and Rowley, chiefly 
in the closing scene. There the traces of the censor’s scruples in 
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tempering some of Marlowe’s passionate utterance are interestingly 
revealed. But one of the additions, I suspect, merely shows that 
the reviser had read, and been impressed by, the gory details of 
the hero’s death as told in the Faust-Book, and the citation from 
Gayton’s Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixote indicates, it seems 
to me, not that Marlowe took with common audiences, but that they 
sometimes clamored for cheaper plays even when the company 
sponsored the Jew of Malta or Tamburlaine. 

Professor Nichol Smith’s equally interesting study of Johnson’s 
Trene is more factual. No reader who would fix clearly the poet’s 
ideals and limitations can afford to disregard the changes made 
in the story that Johnson derived from Knolles’s Generall Historie 
of the Turkes. The paper offers some interesting information on 
Peele’s lost play, and describes briefly three other plays between 
Peele’s and Johnson’s. Some mention might have been made of 
Barksted’s narrative poem, Hiren, or the Faire Greeke. Lastly, 
the history of the composition and production of Jrene is briefly 
given, as readers of Boswell in general know it. 

The essays “Charlotte Bronte” by Miss Janet Spens and 
“Tennyson and Wales” by Mr. Herbert Wright are more pure! 
literary studies. The latter gives some indication of the amount 
of biographical material, unsuspected by the general reader, that 
lies imbedded in Tennyson’s verse. In the “ Ancrene Wisse and 
Hali Meidhad ” Mr. Tolkien deals with a linguistic problem. The 
three papers deserve more than this bare mention. 


E. N. S. THompson 
University of Iowa 


Censorship under Louis XIV, 1661-1715. By Harrtet DoROTHEA 
MaAcPHERSON. New York, Institute of French Studies, 1929. 
Pp. xvi, 174. 


Censorship under Louis XIV is a conscientious investigation of 
certain important matters indirectly connected with literature. An 
introductory chapter briefly surveys the periods before Louis XIV. 
It is followed by a history of conditions under that ruler, especially 
of matters relating to the influence of Mme de Maintenon and 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, as well as the theological 
issues centering about the publication of Fénelon’s Ezplication des 
mazimes des saints. Special chapters are devoted to stage-censor- 
ship, gazettes a la main, and pamphlet literature, French writers 
in exile, fictitious imprints, and other evasions of the press laws. 
Of particular interest is the discussion of the famous imprint of 
“ Pierre Marteau.” The author adheres to the opinion that no such 
person existed. 
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The study obviously covers a vast field, one that merges into 
those of governmental administration, theology, philosophy, and 
the analysis of the motives of noted individuals. It is a work 
to be carried out with profit to students only by a mature scholar. 
It is not surprising, nor is it discreditable, except perhaps to the 
venturesomeness of the author in publishing it, that this little 
work is tantalizingly inadequate. It appears to be an academic 
dissertation of some sort, well planned as a whole, but the indi- 
vidual chapters of which might in several instances be with profit 
recast. Desire to emphasize the inédit leads to detailed quotation 
from insignificant manuscript han@-leaflets, while inevitably 
sketchy material is introduced concerning men such as Bayle and 
Saint-Evremond. One would wish to see the relations of Moliére 
and Louis XIV, or the influence of Mme de Maintenon studied 
in detail, instead of treated in such a brief way as to leave readers 
as undecided as before. The book gives evidence of intelligent 
industry as proved by a knowledge of many minute matters and 
by the elaborate bibliography. But in some places the author is 
ill at ease and does not even escape annoying misprints. Conse- 
quently the novice will get little help from a survey of a topic 
outside the scope of his ordinary studies, and the advanced scholar 
will have to reach his own conclusions. 

The preceding criticism is quite as much against the forcing 
into publicity in this country of immature scholarship as it is 
against the author of Censorship under Lowts XIV. She shows 
qualities that would enable her after further prolonged investiga- 
tion to give valuable aid in the study of checks upon intellectual 
liberty in France of the the seventeenth century. 


C. H. C. Wrieut 


Harvard Unwersity 


Alzirette, an unpublished parody of Voltaire’s Alzire. Pp. %5. 


L’Empirique, an unpublished parody of Voltaire’s Mahomet. Pp. 
77. By Gustave L. van Roossroeck. New York: Insti- 
tute of French Studies, 1929. 


Professor van Roosbroeck has added two interesting items to the 
increasing Voltaire collection. Panard, Pontau, and Parmentier, 
the authors of Alzirette, profited by the success of Alzire to display 
their own wit on two much-abused subjects, “la gourmandise ” and 
“le cocuage.” Alzire, with its Drydenesque heroics and its mani- 
fold and patent improbablities, laid itself wide open to the attacks 
of parodists. Alzirette touches very little on these improbabilities 
and hardly attacks Voltaire as distinct from other eighteenth-cen- 
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tury tragedians. Van R. has included in his introductory pages 2 
valuable list of parodies (pp. 2-5) on Voltaire’s plays and some 
excellent remarks on his technique (pp. 24-26). 

Favart, author of L’Empirique, devotes only half of his attention 
to the play he is parodying. He is at the same time satirizing the 
doctors, whose craft, for the early eighteenth century, presented 
such a striking analogy to priestcraft that many deists treated the 
two in the same breath. He therefore adopts rather than criticizes 
Voltaire’s habit of choosing first a religious or social theory as a 
nucleus for his plays. On the other hand, in following his model 
carefully scene by scene he has not failed to note numerous improba- 
bilities, due to Voltaire’s straining for the new, as well as many 
weak or bombastic lines. Van R.’s conclusion (p. 22) that Voltaire 
is threatened in the parody on account of the impieties of his 
Mahomet seems erroneous to the reviewer. The invitation by “le 
Grand Prévét ” to cross the sea is addressed not to Voltaire but to 
Marmouset-Mahomet, the impostor. 

The two parodies attack not at all Voltaire’s important “ idea- 
nucleus ” and only half-heartedly his technique. They have thus 
a more important place in the history of the parody than in the 
history of Voltaire’s dramatic art. 

Norman L. Torrey 

Yale University 


The Illuminated Tree in Two Arthurian Romances. By E. 
Bruacer. New York, Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, 1929. Pp. 93. 


The illuminated tree, which appears three times in Wauchier’s 
part of the Perceval and once in Manessier’s part, came from a 
Celtic story about a tree full of fairies who show themselves as 
lights. The illuminated tree is one of a series of delusions that 
mislead or tease the Grail quester. The child in the tree who 
speaks to Perceval is originally a diminutive, mocking fairy like 
Auberon. The apple which according to one place in Wauchier 
the child holds in his hand is not of Celtic origin but is a borrowing 
from the legend of Terrestrial Paradise, with which legend the 
Irish other-world tree had early been associated. The illuminated 
tree appears also in a second Arthurian romance, Durmart li 
Gallois, where it is to be explained as derived from the Perceval. 

This is the view set forth by Dr. Brugger and is diametrically 
opposed to that of the late Miss Weston as expounded in her papers 
“The Apple Mystery in Arthurian Romance” (Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Vol. 9, No. 2, July, 1925). Miss Weston 
believed in a partly Christianized cult for the fertilization of apple 
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trees, from which cult rose a mystery play, which in turn gave 
rise to the illuminated tree episodes mentioned above. She thought 
that each of these episodes sprang independently from a mystery 
play which she supposed’ once existed, and she tried to show that 
each version preserved different original features from this lost 
play, among which she attached great importance to the apple. 
The sole evidence for the existence of the apple cult and the 
mystery play, she found in a passage in Guillaume de Digulleville’s 
Pélerinage de 1Ame which was written as late as 1355. 

Miss Weston’s theory seems an air castle, but Dr. Bruggers 
view appears probable to me because of the existence of diminutive 
fairies in ancient Irish story (see Thurneysen, Heldensage, pp. 490, 
540). Dr. Brugger writes with increasing cogency and clearness, 
and this paper on the illuminated tree deserves a high place among 
numerous Arthurian articles from his pen. 


ArtHur C. L. Brown 


Northwestern University 


Georges de Scudéry, le Prince déguisé, republished with an intro- 
duction by Barpara MatuLKa. New York, Institute of 
French Studies, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 102. $1.00. 


Miss Matulka gives us Scudéry’s text, without notes, and an 
introduction in which the play is analyzed, parallels with earlier 
publications are pointed out, and the staging is discussed. She 
does not claim to have established the source, though she thinks it 
probable that the dramatist used the Amadis, Juan de Flores or the 
Orlando, and Francion. Of these de Flores had already been sug- 
gested. It seems to me unnecessary to speak of the Orlando since 
it lacks the important and unusual element, common to de Flores 
and Scudéry, that the lover who can be proved to have first shown 
his love is the one to be put to death. As I have already proposed 
the Amadis as a possible source of the play, I am not inclined to 
disagree on this point, but Miss Matulka has not considered the 
Astrée, which not only contains more elements in common with 
the Prince déguisé than any of the works she mentions, but was, 
at the time the play was written, Scudéry’s favorite book of 
sources." The suggestion of Francion is new and interesting, 
though influence is not proved. 


*For this and other additions and corrections to Miss Matulka’s work 
ef. my History of French dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
Part I, Baltimore, 1929, pp. 481-3. To the evidence there submitted of 
the play’s debt to the Astrée may be added the facts that a woman’s living 
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The play should be dated 1634, not 1634-5. Miss Matulka 
quotes the preface to Scudéry’s Comédie des comédiens in this 
connection, but leaves out the essential words “ou celle de Didon,” 
which show that “‘ que ie traite” applies to that play only and not, 
as she supposes, to the Prince déguisé. Since Scudéry gives a list 
of his plays in chronological order and places the Prince dégutsé 
before the Mort des César, it must have been completed before 1635. 
As for the staging, she states just what compartment appeared on 
the back of the stage and is so sure of the setting that she pub- 
lishes a frontispiece, drawn by J. Matulka to represent the original 
mise en scéne, “ reconstructed from the indications of the text.” 
The reader may be surprised to learn that we do not know 
whether the play was ever given at the Hotel de Bourgogne, that if, 
as is more probable, it was given at the Marais, the decorations 
may have been quite different from those drawn by Mahelot, and 
that, while compartments were probably used, there is no way to 
tell which one was at the back. The artist has imitated the draw- 
ings given by Mahelot for Clorise, Chryséide, and Pyrandre, taking 
a prison here, a temple there, but, while the undertaking is inge- 
nious, this is surely not the setting of the original performance, for 
it leaves out the palace and the place of combat, while giving two 
prisons on the ground-floor, though that of the heroine should be 
in the second story (cf. p. 89, ll. 8-11). Moreover, the garden is 
much too small for the digging that takes place in it and no attempt 
is made to account for Scudeéry’s own statement that, in the per- 
formance of this play, “la face du theatre change cing ou six fois 
entierement.” ? 

The text is reproduced with considerable care. I find only about 
a dozen errors, all but three too unimportant for comment, en for 
et (p. 42, 1. 27), Faytes for Fay tes (p. 88, 1. 27), and quand a 
for quand et (p. 75, last line). This last seems to be not a mis- 
print or a careless reading, but a correction of the text, although 


“en object aimé” (Matulka ed., p. 82) is expressed by Silvandre in the 
novel and that Policandre, who is Clearque under another name, must die 
while Cleandre must live seems to be a direct imitation of a passage at 
the end of the Astrée. It may be added that, as her book and mine were 
in press at the same time, neither of us was able to make use of the 
other’s work, 

? While I am unable to arrive at anything like certainty, I would pro- 
pose quite a different solution. As there was no general curtain con- 
cealing the stage, the face seems to mean the rear of the stage, decorated 
at the beginning of the play by a drop representing a palace. In I, 4, this 
fell, disclosing a temple (le temple . . . s’ouvre), but was put back into 
place for the three acts that followed. In the fifth it gave way to the 
two-story prison, then was restored to its original position until the last 
scene, when it fell and disclosed the scene of combat. This would give us 
enough changes to justify Scudéry’s expression, while the two sides of 
the stage could easily represent, respectively, the garden and the heroine’s 
room in the palace, which, like her prison, is on the second floor (cf. 
p- 45, ll. 1, 2). 
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quand et in the sense of avec was occasionally used in the seven- 
teenth century* and is undoubtedly the correct reading here. I 
regret that the lines are not numbered and that there are no notes, 
which would have been useful both to the linguist and to the his- 
torian of literature. We should, however, thank the author for 
having rendered easily accessible a play of which probably not more 
than a score of copies were extant. Scudéry was an abominable 
poet, one of the worst of his century, yet he sometimes hit upon a 
good story which he had enough dramatic sense to endow, as 
d’Aubignac said of this play, with a “ belle intrigue.” 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Maz Kretzer, A Study in German Naturalism. By GUNTHER KEIL. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 


Diese Monographie, phrasenlos und sachlich, ruht gewi8 in 
keinem Betracht auf den Grundlagen der neueren literarhistorischen 
Forschungs- und Darstellungsmethode, sondern kniipft an friihere 
Vorbilder an, wie schon die Einteilung des Stoffes dartut: I. The 
Background of Naturalism; II. A Brief Survey of Max Kretzer’s 
Life and Works; III. A Novel of Social Democracy, Die Beiden 
Genossen; IV. A Novel of Prostitution, Die Betrogenen; V. A 
Novel of the Industrial Proletariat, Die Verkommenen; VI. A 
Novel of Elite Society, Dret Weiber; VII. A Novel of the New 
Economy, Meister Tumpe.—Aber die Auswahl der besprochenen 
Romane und die Gesichtspunkte der Behandlung und Gliederung, 
sowie die im Text gegebenen Proben sind auBerordentlich geschickt 
und machen Keils Buch zu einer tiberaus brauchbaren, prak- 
tischen Einfiihrung in das Wesen des Naturalismus. Daf Kretzer, 
trotz mancherlei Lobes und selbstherrlicher Eigenbewunderung, im 
ganzen doch ein nur mittelmaBiger Kiinstler ist, tut der Mono- 
graphie Keils keinen Abbruch. Denn gerade die Schwiachen 
Kretzers, von Keil mit feinem Takt nur vornehm angedeutet, zeigen 
die Schwachen des Naturalismus im allgemeinen. Die sehr charak- 
teristische Abhandlung von Kretzer selbst, Meine Stellung zum 
Naturalismus, die Keil im Anhang abdruckt, vervollstindigt das 
Bild der naturalistischen Kunstauffassung auch von theoretischer 
Seite. 

Die von Keil miihsam zusammengestellten Statistiken iiber die 
unglaubhaft hohen Auflagezahlen der Kretzerschen Werke und die 


* Littré, s. v. quand, 8°, gives examples from Malherbe and P.-L. Courier, 
to which may be added one from Bazire, Arlette (1638), m, 2, and Chapo- 
ton, Coriolan (1638), 11, 2; in the last two cases it is written quant et, 
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volistindige Bibliographie geben auch dem _ideengeschichtlich 
gerichteten Literarhistoriker wertvolles Material. Das nach der 
Revolution in Deutschland neu auflebende Interesse an naturalis- 
tischen Motiven und Erzihlungsformen, das Soergel mit “neuem 
Naturalismus ” bezeichnet, und das sich in der Riickkehr Haupt- 
manns auf friiher beschrittne Wege offenbart, spiegelt sich in den 
Kurven der Kretzerschen Auflageziffern. 

Keils Monographie, fiir den Literaturforscher wie fiir den Kultur- 
historiker interessant, bietet gerade dem Universitats- und College- 
lehrer viel wesentliches und praktisches Material zur konkreten 
Erklarung des Naturalismus und verdient schon darum besondere 
Beachtung. 

Otto KoIscHWITz 

Hunter College 


Réflezions sur Stendhal. Par René Boylesve. Paris, le Divan, 
1929. Pp. 96. 

Opinions sur le roman. Par René Boylesve. Paris, Plon, 1929. 
Pp. iii + 244. 


With the publication of these two volumes, M. Gérard-Gailly, 
the literary executor of René Boylesve, continues his task of mak- 
ing public the material left in manuscript at the death of the novel- 
ist. The Réflexions sur Stendhal is a collection of jottings found 
in Boylesve’s fichier and written, for the most part, late in 1914 
and early in 1915 “a propos du livre de Léon Blum: Stendhal et 
le Beylisme, qui parut chez Ollendorff a la veille de la guerre.” ? 
It includes numerous citations from the works of Stendhal and 
from Blum’s book and critical comments by Boylesve on Stendhal’s 
literary qualities as well as on the function of the novelist and the 
novel in general. The Opinions sur le roman is composed of “les 
divers morceaux ot René Boylesve s’est exprimé sur le roman: 
réponses, méditées avec quel soin a des enquétes, articles ou frag- 
ments publiés dans des périodiques, notes de son fichier, lettres 
personnelles.” * It includes some dozen pages previously printed in 
Feuilles tombées, but excludes Boylesve’s prefaces to several of his 
novels as well as manuscript notes, “ qui traitent bien du roman, 
mais a propos de certains romanciers.” * 

The Opinions sur le roman reveals Boylesve as a sound literary 


+ For a discussion of volumes by and about Boylesve published in 1926 
and 1927, vide the present writer’s article in MLN., xtmI (Jan., 1928). 
*M. Gérard-Gailly: “ Avant-Propos ” to Réflexions sur Stendhal, p. 7. 
*M. Gérard- -Gailly: “ Avant-Propos ” to Opinions sur le roman, p. 2. 
‘Tbid., p. 3. It is M. Gérard-Gailly’s avowed intention to publish these 
notes in a later volume. 
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critic (the novel and drama, more especially comedy, are the only 
genres treated in the volume), a fearless advocate of honesty in 
literature, a stout champion of the realistic psychological “ roman 
de meeurs,” “le roman balzacien dont le type le plus achevé pour- 
rait étre Madame Bovary,’*® a man of wide cultural background 
and of unwavering attachment to the rationalistic esprit gaulois 
of the France of the Renaissance and the succeeding centuries. He 
has little sympathy for the excesses of the Romanticists and the 
Naturalists, although, interestingly enough, he styles himself “un 
modeste disciple de Claude Bernard.” * When he speaks of liberty, 
Boylesve is thinking of that precious possession as employed by a 
Moliére, a Racine, a Flaubert, and a Maupassant. The point 
which is, perhaps, most strongly hammered home is that literature 
must be primarily aesthetic and never consciously “useful”; the 
notion is most succinctly stated in the picturesque words: “Un 
roman a thése est un peu un crime de lése-littérature.”* Boylesve 
had no use for the “ thrillers” so eagerly gobbled up by the masses 
of undiscriminating readers, and because his novels were of the 
type “ot rien ne se passe,” he never expected, nor did he even 
desire, to be a popular writer. His preference for the psychologi- 
cal “roman de meceurs” is due to his conviction that man, not 
nature, must be the prime study of the novelist; as a twentieth- 
century humanist, he declares: “ Supprimez l’4me de ’homme, et 
le monde n’est qu’un désert.” ® 

M. Gérard-Gailly has performed a real service in publishing 
these two volumes, as he has made it possible for us to consult 
Boylesve the critic without having to turn the pages of widely- 
scattered periodicals; we are given here much concrete evidence 
of Boylesve’s ambition to prove himself a wortiy successor to the 
three giants of French fiction, Balzac, Stendhal, and Flaubert. 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas 


Studies in English Philology. A Miscellany in honor of Frederick 
Klaeber. Edited by Kemp MALone and Martin B. Ruvp. 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. x + 
486. $7.50. 


This set of studies is dedicated “to Frederick Klaeber on his 
sixty-fifth birthday, which marks also the completion of thirty-five 
years of service in the University of Minnesota.” All told, there 
are thirty-nine articles, including the highly serviceable biblio- 


° Opinions sur le roman, p. 17. 
* Ibid., p. 118. Cf. Zola’s declaration of indebtedness to Claude Bernard. 
Ibid., p. 215. Ibid., p. 240. 
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eraphy of Professor Klaeber’s writings prepared by Stefan 
Einarsson. Of the remaining papers, 26 have to do with Old 
English or the early field; 4 with Middle English or the later 
medieval period; and 8 with Modern English. Of the 26 Old 
English papers, 10 are devoted to Beowulf. With the usual 
unavoidable cross-lapping, these 26 may be further classified as 
follows: literary criticism, 11; lexical studies, 3; style, 2; manu- 
script and handwriting, 2; morphology, 2; phonology, 1; and 
versification, 1. So much for cataloguing. 

It was well for the Editors to begin with so colorful a scholar 
as William Ellery Leonard. His article, “Four Footnotes to 
Papers on Germanic Metrics,” is in revolt against the widely- 
accepted views of Sievers. He cites cases where, in his opinion, 
the scop could not have sung the verse as ordinarily scanned 
unless he had “ first consulted the diagrams.” Leonard’s plea is 
for the use of the rest and the rest-beat of later Germanic poetry, 
as well as the regular speech-beat, in the scansion of Old English 
poetry, by which he feels it can be demonstrated that the metrics 
of Old English verse did not differ essentially from that of the 
later periods. Many who do not go the full distance with Leonard 
will probably agree with him that the whole matter of Old English 
metrics needs to be reconsidered. 

The whole group of lexical studies is praiseworthy. Teachers of 
language-history will stand deeply in debt to Samuel Kroesch for 
his “ Semantic Borrowing in Old English.” Kroesch is concerned 
mainly with a more subtle matter than were earlier students of 
the Old English vocabulary, like McGillivray; namely, the transfer 
of semantic coloring from Latin to Old English. He divides his 
cases into two classes: “words formed principally through the 
process of translation ”; and those of “a purer type of synonymic 
analogy, in which the analogical process affects the meaning only.” 
E. A. Kock’s clear and lucid interpretations of Old Germanic texts 
are always helpful, and he has not disappointed us in the set of 
sixteen short studies in comparative semantics entitled “ Old West 
Germanic and Old Norse.” In “ Epithetic Compound Folk-Names 
in Beowulf,’ W. F. Bryan holds that characterizing folk-name com- 
pounds were selected by the poet because of the implicit fitness of 
each in its context. His careful analysis of the epithets (except 
in the case of a few, where he throws up his hands) makes a good 
case for his thesis. Closely allied to this group is R. E. Zachrisson’s 
study in phonology: “The Early English Loan-Words in Welsh 
and the Chronology of the English Sound-Shift.” The author 
makes good use of Welsh loan-words from English to show sound- 
shiftings that would otherwise be obscured by the ambiguity of 
English orthography. 

In syntactical matters, the origin of the gerund in Old English 
is masterfully handled by Morgan Callaway, Jr. While giving 
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due credit to van Langenhove’s studies in the phonological history 
of the gerund, Callaway feels that the question resolves itself into 
one of syntax rather than of phonology. Leonard Bloomfield in 
“Notes on the Pre-verb ‘ge’ in Alfredian English” refines the 
syntactical variations considerably and succeeds in establishing 
well-defined categories. Francis A. Wood contributes five morpho- 
logical notes, among them two on the application of Verner’s Law 
to Old English. Eilert Ekwall shows the “ Loss of a Nasal Before 
Labial Consonants,” in place-names like Stowford (< Stanford). 

By way of his “ Recurring First Elements in Beowulf and in 
the Elder Edda,” a careful and well-documented study, F. P. 
Magoun, Jr., discovers much less repetition, proportionately, in 
the Edda than in Beowulf, and concludes that the Eddic poetry 
is stylistically superior. Helen Buckhurst’s “Terms and Phrases 
for the Sea in Old English Poetry ” does very ably what the title 
suggests, and is besides delightfully well written. 

Under manuscript and handwriting come G. T. Flom’s article 
(happily illustrated by cuts!) entitied “ Anglo-Norman Script and 
the Script of Twelfth Century MSS in Northwestern Norway ” 
and E. Prokosch’s “ Two Types of Scribal Errors in the Beowulf.” 
By way of interpretation and translation, Samuel Moore recon- 
siders four passages from Beowulf, and H. C. Wyld gives us a 
daring but very successful rendering of several Beowulf portions 
into various modern meters. 

The largest group is that of literary criticism, headed by Kemp 
Malone’s “ The Daughter of Healfdene,” a restoration and inter- 
pretation of the defective line 62 of Beowulf. By a minute com- 
parison of the Old English classic with its Icelandic analogues, the 
author shows that Yrse, wife of Halga and later of Onela, is the 
woman the poet had in mind and that he was not aware that 
she was the daughter-in-law, not the daughter of Healfdene. 
Most of the statements in this article appear incontrovertible, and 
where the ground is less firm, the reader is fairly carried away 
by an ingenuity and resourcefulness that make for plausibility. 
A. G. Van Hamel in “ Hengist and his Namesake ” throws doubt 
on the view of Chadwick and others that Hengist of the English 
Conquest and Hengist of Finnsburg are one and the same person; 
W. W. Lawrence discovers in the saga of “ Samson the Fair” an 
episode having clear resemblances to that of the fight between 
Beowulf and Grendel’s dam and likewise to the analogues of that 
incident appearing elsewhere; and R. J. Menner explains the 
“Vasa Mortis” passage of Salomon and Saturn. “ Caedmon’s 
Dream Song ” by Louise Pound ranges from Pharaoh to Freud, and 
is an argument for the historicity of the dream story told of our 
first English poet. Aloise Brandl, tacking to Beowulf 2920, traces 
the connection of the Merovingians with the various English king- 
doms, and from his findings derives support for the view that 
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the Old English epic originated in Mercia; C. S. Northup compares 
the apotheosizing of Arthur to that of Jesus and other legendary 
figures; J. R. Hulbert, in “A Note on the Psychology of the 
Beowulf Poet,” attributes the vagueness of Beowulfian visual 
description to the poet’s “ individual mental make-up”; and Max 
Forster discusses Old English lucky and unlucky days. L. L. 
Schiicking opposes Professor Klaeber (who follows the lead of 
Hohlweg in the matter) on the priority of Beowulf to Exodus; and 
a posthumous article by the late A. S. Cook is a word and phrase 
test of the introduction to one of the Malmesbury charters, to 
shed light on Aldhelm’s supposed authorship of the document. 

On the middle period, Aage Brusendorff, explaining Chaucer’s 
“ He knew nat Catoun for his wit was rude,” shows the popularity 
of the Dicta Catonis in early educational circles and discusses the 
various versions known to the Middle English period; Carleton 
Brown re-edits the poem Somer Soneday found in the Laud MS 
next to King Horn; and Lorenz Morsbach edits a bill of indenture 
dated 1470. Of this group perhaps the most outstanding piece is 
Alexander H. Krappe’s “Le Rire du Prophéte,” an exhaustive 
search for the sources and analogues of Merlin’s derisive laugh as 
related in Vita Merlini. 7 

In the modern field, Hardin Craig, in “ Shakespeare and Formal 
Logic,” proves by well-chosen quotations that Shakespeare was 
conversant with the formal logic of his day, at times using its 
terminology soberly, less often burlesquing it. H. M. Ayres pre- 
sents “A Specimen of Vulgar English of the Mid-Sixteenth 
Century,” a broadside of the year 1552; Henning Larsen finds 
the eisel (eystl) of Hamlet in an Old Icelandic medical manuscript 
going back to the thirteenth century; H. Logeman wrestles with 
the invincible etymology of Yankee; 8. B. Liljegren, in “ Harring- 
ton and Leibnitz,” lays stress on the probable influence of Harring- 
ton on the great German philosopher; and Morris W. Croll 
analyzes for us the baroque, or anti-Ciceronian, prose of Wotton, 
Burton, Browne, and others. 

Less easy to classify are the two remaining papers. In a joint 
article R. W. Chambers and F. Norman recommend Alexander 
Hamilton, F.R.S. (1762-1824)—not, as carefully explained by 
the authors, the greatest secretary of the United States Treasury 
before Andrew Mellon—for a place in the\linguistic hall of fame 
as a forerunner of Rask, Bopp, and Grimm. Arthur G. Kennedy’s 
paper, “ Progress in the Teaching of Early English,” contains 
toward the end an appeal for the use of the term Anglo-Sazon in 
preference to Old English, the author having swung back, as he 
says, to his original practice. On this point he is not at all con- 
vineing, and, if the present reviewer has any notion of logic, 
defeats his own purpose by the figures he cites! If the frequency 
of the term Anglo-Sazon fell from 35 to 26 in the period 1800-1922, 
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while that of Old English rose from 0 to 45 in the same period, 
it would appear that Kennedy fails to apply to his own case the very 
thing he urges upon his readers: “a frank recognition of things 
as they are.” But one can overlook this lapse in the light of 
the rest of the article, an appeal to teachers of early English to 
make the first year course in Old English one in which the student 
shall be equipped with a fluent reading knowledge of the literature 
in the original, rather than be made to flounder in the depths 
of Germanic and Indo-European philology. 

The Editors are deserving of highest praise. When one considers 
the limitations of space and subject in such a volume, the wide 
area over which scholars are scattered, with the resulting difficulty 
of editorial suggestion and criticism, and the general inertia of 
scholarly writers in the face of teaching duties, the editing of a 
Festschrift must be indeed a troublous matter. Professors Malone 
and Ruud have done excellently. They have selected wisely, and 
have given us a set of papers entertainingly written and solid in 
quality. In addition, the printing and the typographical arrange- 
ment of the book approach artistry. Altogether, it is a fitting 
tribute to the great scholar whose anniversary it celebrates. 


Eston Everett ERICSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Sir Lancelot of the Lake. Translated by Lucy ALLEN Parton. 
Broadway Medieval Library. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1929. Pp. xx-+ 420. $5.00. 


The importance of the Lancelot-Graal in the history of medieval 
literature makes Miss Paton’s book a welcome addition to the 
steadily growing body of English translations of medieval classics. 
Much of this huge corpus of romance had to be summarized, and 
Miss Paton has wisely given comparatively little of the G'ueste 
and the Mort Artu, already represented in English by Malory’s 
classic versions, and has concentrated on the Lancelot proper: and 
of this she has given us the essential scenes in a close translation. 
She is admirably equipped for the task, avoiding on the one hand 
the occasional inaccuracy of Miss Schlauch’s Medieval Narrative 
and on the other the graceless modernity of President Comfort’s 
translations from Crestien. Her version based, not on Sommer’s 
printed text, but on B.N. fr. 344, is an addition to our textual 
knowledge as well as a work of literary charm. Only a captious 
critic might wonder why she used the word wend on p. 127, and 
French renommée instead of English renown on p. 139. 

The introduction contains little to quarrel with. It consists 
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for the most part of a sober analysis of Ulrich’s Lanzelet, Crestien’s 
Charrette, and the Lancelot-Graal itself. As Miss Paton adds 
nothing new, and takes no cognizance of recent discoveries regard- 
ing Lancelot himself and various episodes, her account of the 
Celtic tradition which underlies much of the romance is superficial. 
In calling Meleagant an infernal deity (p. 23), she is surely 
mistaken. Nothing in the insular traditions of Maelwas or Melwas 
makes him out a demon,’ while Crestien’s own testimony in Erec 
points clearly to the nature of his realm.? 


Vint Maheloas, uns hauz ber, 

Li sire de l’isle de voirre. 

An cele isle n’ot l’an tonoirre, 
Ne n’i chiet foudre ne tanpeste, 
Ne boz ne serpanz n’i areste; 
N’il n’i fet trop chaut, ne n’iverne. 


Obviously the realm of Meleagant, “ dont nul estranges ne retorne,” 
was no inferno, no land of the dead,* but was in origin an isle 
like those to which Bran and Oisin attained and whence they could 
return only by special dispensation. The name Melwas is most 
plausibly derived by Zimmer and Rhys from Welsh mael-gwas, 
“prince youth.”* In treating the Charrette Miss Paton reveals 
with unsparing clarity the gross incoherence of the narrative. But 
instead of drawing the inevitable conclusion that either the author 
of Cligés had grown feeble-minded or that he did not compose 
the narrative plot at all, she merely remarks that Crestien “ was 
writing more negligently than he was wont.” If ever there was 
a story that had all the earmarks of cumulative tradition, the 
successive bungling of generations of conteurs, it is the Charrette. 
No wonder Crestien expressly disclaims credit for the matiere, and 
I believe Miss Paton would earn his thanks if she expressly relieved 
him of all responsibility. 

The bibliography makes some curious omissions: Miss Paton’s 
own Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance; Miss Schoepperle’s 
treatment of the abduction story in Tristan and Isolt, 11, 528 ff.; 
Miss Hibbard’s article on the Sword-Bridge, RR., 1v, 166 ff.; Mme 
Lot-Borodine’s article in Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude 
Schoepperle Loomis, 21 ff.; and my Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance. The illuminations which copiously illustrate the hand- 
some volume are charming when they come from the thirteenth 


J. Rhys, Studies in Arthurian Legend (Oxford, 1891), pp. 52, 65-7. 

2 Brec, 1946 ff. 

*In Folklore, xvii, 121 ff., Miss Hull has answered effectively the idea, 
promulgated by d’Arbois de Jubainville, Ferdinand Lot, and Rhys, that 
the Otherworld of the Celts is the abode of the dead. 

*Rhys, op. cit., 51. W. Foerster, Karrenritter und Wilhelmsleben 
(1899), xxxvIm. 
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century or the fourteenth, but when they come from the fifteenth, 
they are fit illustrations only for Sir Thopas. For the best illustra- 
tions of the Lancelot one must still turn to Mr. H. Yates 
Thompson’s Hundred Illuminated MSS., vol. v1, or to the smaller 
reproductions in Mme Lot-Borodine’s Lancelot et Galaad. 


Roger SHERMAN LOOMIS 
Columbia Uniwersity 


BRIEF MENTION 


Lactantius and Milton. By KaTHuren ELLEN HarTWELL. Har- 
vard University Press, 1929. Pp. x-+ 220. Miss Hartwell’s work, 
done under the direction of Professor Lowes, is a genuine con- 
tribution to an important phase of Milton’s intellectual life. Much 
of the material she presents has a value in itself or in connection 
with previously known facts about Milton’s reading. Her work 
is especially interesting in showing what may be found by examin- 
ing in detail an author Milton is known to have read. Starting 
with Leach’s suggestions of twenty years ago, Miss Hartwell dis- 
covers a number of new influences of Lactantius upon the poet. 
She sees in Lactantius the patristic source from which Milton 
very early tasted Arianism. In presenting this point, she suggests 
that Milton may have known and used the Jewish Pesikta Rabbati, 
or possibly the Yalkut Shime’oni,—works which cannot be con- 
nected with Milton. It will never be possible, I am certain, by 
means of a bare appearance of a parallel in a Jewish work to 
assume that Milton knew that work in original or translation. 
Such an assumption would be dubious in connection with a Latin 
or English work; why invoke it for Hebrew? The idea cited 
may well have come from the rabbis; but not, I think, from 
the rabbinical works mentioned unless further proof is forth- 
coming. In many respects, Appendix D is as valuable and note- 
worthy as anything in Miss Hartwell’s whole book. By showing 
that not Saurat in 1920 but Callander in 1750 first pointed out 
the connection between Milton and the Enoch fragment in Syncellos 
for the poet’s treatment of Azazel, she has rendered Milton scholar- 
ship a real service. It is remarkable that all modern commentators 
have overlooked this eighteenth century scholar, not only on this 
point, but likewise in connection with Lactantius in general. 
Another still earlier commentator, Hume, with his explanation 
of Titan in Paradise Lost, 1: 510, has also been unduly neglected 
by Milton editors. In this connection, one envies Miss Hartwell 
her access to the remarkable collection of texts and editions of 
Milton assembled in the Harvard College Library. The appendices 
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of her work are very uneven, but contain material of interest, if 
somewhat remotely connected with her main theme. I deplore 
the separation of the notes from the body of the text in a work 
of this kind. The bibliography is brief, but adequate for its 
purpose. It is to be hoped that other investigations of Milton’s 
reading will be encouraged by the printing of this one. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 


University of Illinois 


John Hamilton Reynolds, friend of Keats and admirer and 
critic of Wordsworth, had both the fortune and the misfortune of 
living among intellectual giants. One of the misfortunes was that 
he imitated now one and now another of them—Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Keats,—and failed to achieve a style distinctively his 
own. Another misfortune was that as a lesser light among greater 
he has been unduly neglected. This neglect has been rectified by 
a volume of selections (John Hamilton Reynolds, Poetry and Prose, 
Edited by Gzrorcz L. MarsH ; New York, Oxford University Press, 
1928, pp. 196). The book, neatly made up, with an excellent 
introduction, disinters for us some delectable pieces like “The 
Eden of Imagination,” shows us a minor author of intrinsic charm 
and worth, and reveals various interesting relations between him 
and his great compeers. 


8. F. GINGERIOH 


Pizerécourt and the French Romantic Drama. By ALEXANDER 
Lacey. University of Toronto Press, 1928. Pp. 88. By making 
a detailed study of Pixerécourt’s principal plays and comparing 
them with those of the leading Romantic dramatists, Dr. L. demon- 
strates how much the latter genre owes to melodrama and in what 
respects it differs from it. He finds that the two groups of authors 
are alike in their fondness for physical conflict, the complexity of 
their plots, their lack of logic, indifference to what is essentially 
tragic, preference for the sensational and the pathetic, etc.; while 
they differ in their philosophy of life, their morals, and their 
style. As the latter elements formed part of the general heritage 
of the times and consequently are not to be traced to a particular 
source, he concludes that the chief models of the Romanticists 
were not foreign plays, but native melodramas. Dr. L. writes 
clearly and convincingly. I would suggest only that Hernani is 
not so devoid of tragic guilt as he implies (p. 48), for he violates 
the law of hospitality that his host so courageously respects and 
consequently suffers from his own error as well as from the 
vagaries of Fortune and the cruelty of the duke. 
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The Batchelars Banquet, An Elizabethan Translation of Les 
Quinze Joyes de Mariage, edited by F. P. Wilson (Oxford, 1929, 
pp. xlviii + 124) adds another important book to the slowly grow- 
ing list of Elizabethan reprints. In his introduction the editor 
sketches briefly the history of misogyny in literature antecedent to 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath and the Quinze Joyes itself. He suggests, 
also, the possible connection between this translation and the 
earlier English version that was burned in Stationers’ Hall, on 
court order, in 1599. Finally, he rejects the common attribution 
of the translation to Dekker and assigns it modestly, but on seem- 
ingly good ground, to Robert Tofte, who had already published 
Of Mariage and Wiving. The Batchelars Banquet richly deserves 
this careful and appreciative editing. Published when the Charac- 
ter Books were at the height of their popularity, it shows how those 
analyses of types could be carried one step further toward the novel 
of character and manners. Its racy dialogue, that suggests the 
idiomatic conversations of Pilgrim’s Progress, and its numerous 
little insets picturing unconsciously Elizabethan bourgeois life, 
must needs be considered by any student of fiction. The book’s one 
fault is monotony, and the endless jangle between the impeccable 
husband and the always erring wife grows monotonous. The French 
author lacked the subtler art of Ovid, and left much for the novelist 
to learn. 

E. N. 8. THOMPSON 


Chief Modern Poets of England and America. Edited by GERALD 
DeWitt Sanvers and JoHN HerBert Netson. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. xxx -+ 705. One wonders how much the selec- 
tions for this conservative anthology would have differed if they 
had been made ten years ago, for all the more recent poets are 
omitted and so are T. S. Eliot, Rupert Brooke, Harriet Monroe, 
Leonard, Untermeyer, Benét, and even Masters! W. W. Gibson 
receives the same space as Masefield and Conrad Aiken a third 
more than Frost. Yet the pieces included have been chosen with 
excellent taste, the appearance of the volume is attractive, and the 
type is large. 

R. D. H. 


Studia Neophilologica, A Journal of Germanic and Romanic 
Philology. Edited by R. E. Zachrisson. Vol. I, Nos. 1-2. Uppsala, 
1928. It is good to welcome yet another journal in the ever 
growing field of modern humanistic studies. The new enterprise 
is somewhat misnamed, it is true; Studia Neoglottica would be 
more to the point, since the first volume, at least, is devoted to 
linguistics rather than to philology. The Swedes, however, like the 
British (though with a difference), are fond of using “ philology ” 
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in a sense certainly not Greek—I don’t dare call it barbarous! 
And their scholarship is so good that we have to overlook 
the badness of their terminology. The volume opens with an 
admirable description of that wonderful instrument of precision, 
the Swedish Dialect Alphabet. The editor contributes an important 
paper on the origin and early history of the name German. Dr. 
J. Wallenberg gives us some of the fruits of his studies in Old 
Kentish charters, and E. Staaf contributes a study of the French 
words with the negative prefix in-. These articles are followed 
by a group of notes and observations, and the issue is concluded 
with a few reviews of recent works in the linguistic field. The 
journal starts well, with the high standards and the distinguished 
scholarship which we recognize as characteristic of the Swedish 
men of learning. English is the official language of the journal, 
although French and German may also be used by contributors. 
The editor and his associates are evidently striving to give their 
publication a world-wide circulation, and in this effort they deserve 
and will, I hope, receive support from linguists everywhere. 


K. M. 


Walt Whitman, A Brief Biography with Reminiscences. By 
Harrison 8. Morris. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. 
Pp. viii + 122. $1.50. Mr. Morris’s brief volume consists of a 
short biographical summary of Whitman’s life together with a 
critical interpretation of certain elements of the poet’s thought 
and some personal reminiscences of the man himself during the 
Camden period. Discerning and well-balanced, it provides an 
interesting and helpful introduction to one of America’s leading 
literary figures, particularly for readers who are victims of the 
popular misunderstandings of Whitman and who might be led 
still further astray by the extravagant hero-worship and some- 
times gauche criticisms common among certain other of the poet’s 
admirers and later associates. 

Parts of the book were written in Italian and apparently trans- 
lated without close revision, which perhaps accounts for occasional 
over simple explanations that may seem annoyingly obvious to the 
American reader. There are occasional minor variances from 
accepted biographical fact, such as the dating of Whitman’s trip 
to and from New Orleans as 1849-51 in spite of the abundant 
evidence that it occurred in 1848. The personal reminiscences 
provide no significant information which is new but serve rather 
as an epitome of some of the most interesting recollections pre- 
served by other of Whitman’s friends and as additional evidence 
of the accuracy cf these previous accounts. The book on the whole 
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is for the general reader rather than the scholar, and as such 
forms one of the most sympathetic and valuable approaches to 
Whitman that is available. 


LEON HOWARD 


A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By Grorcz Howe and 
G. A. Harrer. F. 8. Croft, New York, 1929. Pp. 301. This is 
a dictionary of Greek myths for general reference, but with very 
useful notation of modern masterpieces in poetry and fine arts 
on mythological subjects. Under “ Heracles” Browning’s Aristo- 
phanes Apology, not his Balaustion, should be cited. There should 
be room for Spenser’s Astrophel and Shelley’s Adonais under 
“ Adonis,” and Faery Queen vi. x, under “ Charites.” And why 
are Hawthorne or Kenneth Grahame unmentioned, if it is the 
book’s intention to reveal the charm of ancient myth to modern 
youth? Why, too, must the myths be presented like pressed and 
dried specimens? Apollodorus, belying his name, long ago showed 
the world how not to rehearse a myth. 

CHARLES G. OSGOOD 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Translated by THEODORE 
Howarp Banks, Jk. New York, 1929. Pp. 143. $1.00. The 
translator has based his work on Tolkien and Gordon’s edition of 
the Middle English poem. His translation is metrical, and remark- 
ably accurate in view of his purpose (in which he succeeds) to 
“make it a poem that might be enjoyed on its own merits” (p.7). 
He uses an anapestic meter, with alliteration, and holds closely 
to the Gawain stanza. The book as a whole is heartily to be 
commended. 


K. M. 


The Middle English “ Lai Le Freine.” Edited, with a study 
of the date and dialect of the poem and its analogues, by MARGARET 
Wartiz. Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. x, 
No. 3. Northampton, Mass., April, 1929. Pp. xxii+ 27. $0.75. 
This excellent edition of the Middle English poem (which is less 
than 400 lines long) was prepared by Miss Wattie under the cap- 
able direction of Professor Howard R. Patch. The editor gives 
us, not only the text, but also a discussion of the dialect, of the 
sources and analogues, and of the date. She has also a good 
bibliography and a careful glossary, with full etymological informa- 
tion. It may be doubted whether the additions to the poem com- 
posed by Weber are worth reprinting. 


K. M. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 

received. ] 

Beatty, John O. and Foscue, Edwin J.— 
Outline Maps for English Literature. New 
York: MacMillan, 1930. Pp. vi+4+412 
maps. $.60. 

Boas, Frederick S. (ed.).—Elizabethan and 
Other Essays by Sir Sidney Lee. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. xii 
+ 344. $6.00. 

Bradby, G. F.—About English Poetry. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 
vii +79. $1.00. 

Brennecke, Ernest, Jr. and Clark, Donald 
Lemen.—Magazine Article Writing. New 
York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xi + 388. $3.00. 

Chaytor, H. J. (ed.).—Six Vaudois Poems 
from the Waldensian MSS. in the University 
Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Geneva. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1930. Pp. xxi 
+128. 10s. 6d. 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar.—Chaucer Essays 
and Studies. Cleveland: Western Reserve 
Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 456. 

Foerster, Norman (ed.).—Humanism and 
America. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1930. Pp. xxi + 294. $3.50. 

Fulton, Maurice Garland (ed).—Exposi- 
tory Writing. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
Pp. x +713. $2.25. 

Herrick, Marvin Theodore—The Poetics 
of Aristotle in England. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. ix+ 196. $1.75. 
(Cornell Studies in Engiish, XVII.) 

Howe, Susanne.— Wilhelm Meister and 
his English Kinsmen Apprentices to Life. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1930. 
Pp. x + 331. $3.00. 

Huchon, René. — Histoire de la Langue 
Anglaise. Tome II, De la Conquéte nor- 
mande & JVintroduction de 1l’Imprimerie 
(1066-1475). Paris: Armand Colin, 1930. 
Pp. vii + 392. 60 fr. 

Law, Robert Adger.— On Shakespeare’s 
Changes of his Source Material in Romeo 
and Juliet (Reprinted from the University 
of Texas Studies in English, No. 9, 1929). 
Pp. 87-102. 

—— Notes on Two Shakespearian Paral- 
lels (The same). Pp. 82-85. 

MacKellar, Walter (ed.).—The Latin 
Poems of John Milton. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. xii + 384. 

Mead, Marian—Four Studies in Words- 
worth. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. vii + 274. $1.35 


Potter, George R., and Cline, James (eds.). 
—The Faerie Queene: the Second Booke. 
New York: Harper, 1929. Pp. 300. $1.00. 


Stevens, David Harrison. — Reference 
Guide to Milton from 1800 to the Present 
Day. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. x + 302. $5.00. 

Winn, Herbert E. (ed.).—Wyclif, Select 
English Writings. With a Preface by H. B. 
Workman. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. xl + 179. 

Wilson, J. Dover and Yardley, May 
(eds.).— Lewes Lavater, Of Ghostes and 
Spirites Walking by Night, 1572. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. xxxi 
+ 251. $6.00. 

Walpole, U.—Conrad’s Method: Some 
Formal Aspects. Beperk, Capetown: Nasion- 
ale Pers, 1930. Pp. 20. 2s. (Annals of 
the University of Stellenbosch.) 


GERMAN 


Bach, Hans.—Jean Pauls Hesperus. 
{Palaestra, 166]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 
1929. x, 208 pp. M. 14.80. 


Bach, Hans. — Die Entstehungsgeschichte 
von Jean Pauls Hesperus. Diss. Teildruck. 
Berlin: 1929. 77 pp. 

Baerg, Gerhard.—German Review Gram- 
mar with Composition. New York: Crofts, 
1930. viii, 202 pp. $1.50. 

Bauer, Georg Karl.—Erliésung und Elisa- 
beth. Diss. Wiireburg: 1929. 83 pp. 


Betz, Johanna.—Otto Ludwigs Verhiltnis 
zu den Englindern. Diss. Frankfurt a. M.: 
1929. 162 pp. 

Callmann, Erna.—Die Frankfurter Ro- 
mantik. Paderborn: F. Schéningh, 1930. 
106 pp. M. 4. 

Coelln, Ernst von.— Besseres Deutsch! 
Nachschlagebuch hiiufig auftretender Un- 
richtigkeiten im Deutschen auf Dudenscher 
Grundlage zusammengestellt. Berlin: Bil- 
dungsverband d. deutschen Buchdrucker, 
1930. 116 pp. M. 2. 

Corssen, Meta.—Kleist und Shakespeare. 
[Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgesch. 
61]. Weimar: A Duncker, 1930. viii, 208 
pp- M. 10. 

Cunningham, Kathleen.—Schiller und die 
franzisische Klassik. Bonn: K. Schroeder, 
1930. 135 pp. M. 4.40. 

Denecke, Ludwig.—Ritterdichter und Hei- 
dengétter (1150-1220). [Form und Geist, 
H. 13]. Leipzig: H. Eichblatt, 1930. xvi, 
190 pp. M. 8. 

Droste-Hiilshoff, Jenny v.— Briefwechsel 
zwischen Jenny v. Droste-Hiilshoff und Wil- 
helm Grimm. Hrsg. von K. Schulte-Kem- 
minghausen. [Veréffentl. d. Annette von 
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Droste-Gesellschaft. Bd. 1). Miimster: 
Aschendorff, 1929. vii, 168 pp. M. 7.75. 

Elster, Ernst.— Die Heine-Sammlung 
Strauss. Ein Verzeichnis. Privatdruck. 
Marburg: Elwert in Komm., 1929. 79 pp. 
5 plates. 4°. M. 8. 


Engels, Margarete.—Theodor Storms Ver- 
haltnis zum lyrischen Gedicht und zur 
Novelle. Diss. Miinchen: 1929. 158 pp. 

Epstein, Hans.—Die Metaphysizierung in 
der literarwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung 
und ihre Folgen. Dargelegt an drei Theorien 
iiber das Literaturbarock. Diss. Teildruck. 
Frankfurt a. M.: 1929. 33 pp. 

Ernst, Fritz. — Studien zur europiischen 
Literatur. Ziirich: D. H. Girsberger & Cie, 
1929. 223 pp. M. 4. 

Freitag, Elisabeth.— Die Kinder- und 
Hausmiirchen der Briider Grimm im ersten 
Stadium ihrer stilgeschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung. Vergleich der Urform (Oelenberger 
Hs.) mit dem Erstdruck (1. Band) von 1812. 
Diss. Frankfurt a. M.: 1929. 100 pp. 


Goethe, J. W.—The Sorrows of Young 
Werther newly translated into English by 
William Rose. London: Scholartis Press, 
1929. xlv, 126 pp. 10s 64. 

Greiner, Martin.— Das friihromantische 
Naturgefiihl in der Lyrik von Tieck und 
Novalis. [Von deutscher Poeterey. Bd. 7]. 
cornea: J. J. Weber, 1930. vi, 127 pp. 

Haag, Karl.—Sprachwandel im Lichte der 
Mundartgrenzen [Rheinische Beitriige u. 
Hiilfsbiicher z. german. Philologie u. Volks- 
kunde. Bd. 16. 8.-A. aus Teuthonista, Jgg. 
6.]. Berlin: F. Klopp, 1930. iv, 35 pp. 


Haase, Karl—Goethe und der Mythos. 
Ein Beitrag zur Philosophie der Gegenwart. 
[F. Manns pidag. Magazin. H. 1265]. 
Langensalza: H. Beyer & Séhne, 1929. 22 
pp. 80 Pf. 

Herrlinger, Gerhard.— Totenklage um 
Tiere in der antiken Dichtung. Mit einem 
Anhang byzantinischer, mittellateinischer u. 
neuhochdeutscher Tierepiken. [Tiibinger 
Beitriige zur Altertumswissenschaft, H. 8]. 
a Kohhammer, 1930. x, 188 pp. 

. 12. 


Hoffmann, Adalbert.—Joh. Christian Giin- 
ther. Bibliographie. Anhang: Eine zum 1. 
Mal veréffentlichte Satire gegen Giinther 
(von Tobias Ehrenfried Fritsche) mit deren 
Vorspiel. Breslau: Priebatsch in Komm. 
1929. x, 94 pp. M. 6. 


Kampchen, Paul Ludwig.—Die numinose 
Ballade. Versuch einer Typologie der Ballade. 
{[Mnemosyne, H. 4]. Bonn: L. Réhrscheid, 
1930. 107 pp. M. 5. 


Lloyd, M. D. J.—Studien zu Heinrich von 


Beringens Schachgedicht 
Studien. H. 83]. 
48 pp. M. 2.60. 

Mehring, Franz—Zur Literaturgeschichte 
von Hebbel bis Gorki. Gesammelte Schriften 
und Aufsitze, Bd. 2. Berlin: Soziologische 
Verlagsanstalt [1929]. 398 pp. M. 6.50. 

Petersen, Julius—Die literarischen Gene- 
rationen. Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 
1930. 58 pp. M. 2.80. 

Traub-Berlin, Hans.—Lessings Anteil am 
periodischen Schriftum seiner Zeit. [Eine 
zeitungswissenschaftliche Betrachtung], 
Miinchen: Miinchener Druck- u. Verlags- 
haus, 1929. 32 pp. 4°. M. 1.20. 

Volk, Rudolf.—Die Kunstform des “ Maler 
Nolten ” von Eduard Moérike. [Germanische 
Studien, H. 82]. Berlin: Ebering, 1930. 
71 pp. M. 3.20. 

Weidenbach, Hermann.—Der Sprachlaut- 
globus. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1929. 20 


. M. 1.50. 
FRENCH 


Albalat, A—L’Art poétique de Boileau. 
Paris: Malfére, 1929. Fr. 9. 

Barr, M.-M. H.—A Bibliography of Writ- 
ings on Voltaire. New York: Inst. of 
French Studies, 1929. xxiii + 123 pp. 

Barrés, M.—Mes cahiers. T. I. (1896-98). 
312 pp. Fr. 15. 

Bianquis, G.— L’Influence de Nietzsche 
sur la pensée fr. Paris: Alcan, 1929. 128 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Bordeaux, H.—La Maison, ed. L. De Vries. 
Boston: Ginn, 1930. xvi + 432 pp. $1.80. 

Brenner, C. D.—L/histoire nationale dans 
la tragédie fr. du XVIIIe s. Berkeley: U. 
of Cal. Press, 1929. viii+ 136 pp. (U. of 
Cal. Pubs. in Mod. Philology.) 

Brunot, F.—Histoire de la langue fran- 
caise des origines & 1900. Paris: Colin, 
1930. 519 pp. 

Bruyr, J.—G. de Nerval ou le fol délicieux. 
Paris: Ren. du livre, 1930. 256 pp. Fr. 12. 

Catalogue général des livres impr. de la 
Bibl. nat. T. 94. Lemaistre-Léonhardi. Paris: 
Impr. nat., 1929. 637 pp. 

Deffoux L.— Chronique de l’Acad. Gon- 
court. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1929. 231 pp. 
Fr. 25. 

Dorbec, P.—Les lettres fr. dans leurs con- 
tacts avec l’atelier de l’artiste. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1929. 118 pp. Fr. 12. 

Du Ryer, P.—Alcionée, tragédie (1637), 
éd. H. C. Lancaster. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930. 112 pp. $1.25. (J. H. 
Studies in Romance L. and L.) 

Hermant, A.—Nouvelles remarques de M. 
Lancelot pour la défense de la langue fr. 


[Germanische 
Berlin: Ebering, 1930, 


es 


Paris: F, Flammarion, 1929. 288 pp. Fr. 12. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1930 


Hervier, M.—Les écrivains fr. jugés par 
leurs contemporains. T.I. Paris: Mellottée, 
1929. 800 pp. Fr. 18. 

Hills, E. C., and Holbrook, R. T.—French 
short stories. Boston: Heath, 1930. vi-+ 
386 pp. $1.52. 

Lachévre, F.—Bibliog. sommaire de l’Al- 
manach des Muses. Paris: Giraud-Badin, 
1929. 207 pp. Fr. 60. 

—Bibliog. sommaire des keepsakes et 
autres recueils collectifs de la periode 
romantique. Jbid., 1929. xvi-+ 320 pp. 
Fr. 125. 


La éd. H. Ram- 
paud. T. 2. Paris: Cité des livres, 1929. 
267 pp. 

Lerch, E.—Historische franz. Syntax. Bd. 
2. Leipzig: Reisland, 1929. xviii + 449 pp. 
M. 21. 

Liénard et Frémont.—La litt. inspirée par 
Verdun. Paris: Champion, 1929. 40 pp. 
Fr. 5. 

Pailleron, M.-L.—La Rev. des Deux M. 
et la Comédie fr. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1929. 390 pp. Fr. 30. 

—-La Vie litt. sous Louis-Philippe. 
Ibid., 1929. 461 pp. Fr. 30. 

Parker, R. A—Claude de l’Estoille, poet 
and dramatist, 1597-1662. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930. x-+ 111 pp. $1.25. 
(J. H. Studies in Romance L. and L.) 

Raynaud, E.—Jean Moréas et les stances. 
Paris: Malfére, 1929. 160 pp. Fr. 9. 

Sardou.—Patrie! ed H. A. Smith and R. 
B. Michell. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
xx+ 205 pp. $1.25. 

Smith, M. A. and Postgate, H. B.—French 
Short Stories. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
X+ 222 pp. $1.25. 


Souday, P.—Les livres du temps. Parie: 
Emile-Paul, 1929. 288 pp. Fr. 12. 


Wegener, A.—Impressionismus und Klassi- 
zismus im Werke Marcel Prousts. Diss. 
Frankfurt a. M.: 1930. viii + 119 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.—La Vita Nuova e il 
Canzoniere. Introduzione e note di L. di 
Benedetto. Torino: Unione tip.-edit. tori- 
nese, 1928. xlviii + 175 pp. (Classici itali- 
ani con note; II serie, no. 5.) 

Annali della facolta di lettere e filosofia 
della r. universita di Cagliari; anni 1926 e 
1927, vols. I-II. Bologna: Stab. poligr. 
Riuniti, 1928. x + 424 pp. [Bottiglioni, G., 
I nomi del Muflone. Garzia, R., I sermoni 
maccheronici del Quattrocento. Toffanin, G., 
Prevenzioni linguistiche nel Manzoni postil- 
latore di storie.] 


| 


Annuario del r. Istituto tecnico Giovanni 
Antonio Gioberti, Asti. II. Anni 1925-26, 
1926-27. Asti: Tip. Paglieri e Raspi, 1928. 
113 pp. L. 8 ([Lora, F., Rispondendo, 
finalmente, al Cesareo. Per un verso della 
“Vita nuova.” ] 

del r. Liceo-ginnasio Tiziano, Belluno, 
dell’anno scolastico 1925-26; IV della serie. 
A cura del preside prof. L. Ogniben. 
Belluno: Tip. Benetta, 1928. 79 pp. [Bariola, 
F., Una accademia cinquecentesca in un 
villaggio delle Prealpi Bellunesi.] 


del r. Istituto tecnico R. Valturio, 
Rimini. Anno scolastico 1926-27, V e.f. 
Pesaro: Tip. A. Nobili, 1928. 91 pp. [Mas- 
stra, A. F., Roberto Valturio, “ omnium 
scientiarum doctor et monarcha,” 1405- 
1475.] 

Babudri, F.—Il capitano Biagio Cobol e 
il poeta Tino Gavardo. Due tempre, due 
eta; un cuore, un’idea. Trieste: Libr. 
Treves-Zanichelli, 1928. 46 pp. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni—Opere latine minori: 
Buccolicum carmen; carminum et episto- 
larum quae supersunt; scripta breviora. A 
cura di A. F. Masséra. Bari: G. Laterza 
e figli, 1928. 387 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori 
d'Italia, no. 111; Opere di Giovanni 
Boccaccio, no. 9.) 

Bonamartini, U.—Studi storici e critici su 
opere e autori. Roma: Tip. Campitelli, 
1928. 69 pp. 

Cante della terra di Romagna eseguite 
dalla camerata Lughese dei canterini roma- 
gnoli nell’adunanza ordinaria del 23 gennaio 
1928. Bologna: Tip. L. Parma, 1928. 8 pp. 
(Soc. agraria della provincia di Bologna.) 


Carducci, Giosué.—Rime e ritmi. Con com- 
mento e note di D. Ferrari. Bologna: N. 
Zanichelli, 1928. xi+ 266 pp. L. 15. 


Cesini, G.— Virgilio Brocchi romanziere. 
Saggio critico. Genova: Casa ed. Nazionale, 
1928. 91 pp. L. 6. 


Cian, V.—Vincenzo Monti, 1828-1928. 
Pavia: Tip. suce. f.lli Fusi, 1928. 26 pp. 
(Repr. fr. the “ Atti della societa it. per il 
progresso delle scienze,” 17a riunione, 
Torino, sett. 1928.) 

Cocchiara, G.—Gli studi delle tradizioni 
popolari in Sicilia. Introduzione alla storia 
del folklore italiano. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1928. 176 pp. L. 6.50. (Biblioteca 
Sandron di scienze e lettere, no. 110.) 


Cuchetti, G.—La poetessa Luisa Giaconi. 
Saggio, con una nota bibliografica. Venezia: 
Libr. Emiliana, 1928. 47 fp. L. 5. 

D’Amico, A.—L’annunziatore nutriva in 
sé la virti dell’operatore. Considerazioni su 
G. D’Annunzio. Canti: Tip. Molteni, 1928. 
16 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1930 


De Francesco, Clelia—La fontana nella 
foresta, di Vincenzo Gerace. Messina: Tip. 
D’Amico, 1928. 24 pp. 


Croce, Della, Giulio Cesare. — Avventure 
umoristiche illustrate di Bertoldo, Bertol- 
dino e Cacasenno. Firenze: Nerbini, 1928. 
175 pp. L. 5. 


Gentile, G.—II pensiero italiano del secolo 
XIX. Discorso tenuto a Lugano il 27 aprile 
1928. Milano: F.lli Treves, 1928. 60 pp. 
L. 10. 


Guardione, F.—Le feste centenarie a Ugo 
Foscolo in Italia e in Grecia. Palermo: 
Ediz. Gerardi, 1928. 26 pp. L. 2. 


Guidetti, G.— Pel centenario di Antonio 
Cesari; 1 ottobre 1828-1928. Reggio Emilia: 
Tip. edit. Guidetti, 1928. 24 pp. 


Martini, F.— Lettere inedite a Caterina 
Pigorini Beri. Roma: Soc. “ Nuova Anto- 
logia,” 1928. 10 pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Nuova 
Antologia,” 16 maggio 1928.) 


Natali, G.—La vita e le opere di Ugo 
Foscolo. Livorno: R. Giusti, 1928. 103 pp. 
L. 4.50. (Biblioteca degli studenti. I nostri 
grandi, ni. 698-700.) 


Pettorossi, Fernanda.—Recanati e il suo 
poeta. Recanati: Tip. Simboli, 1928. 65 
pp. L. 7. 


Piancastelli, C.—Vincenzo Monti e Fusi- 
gnano. Bologna: Stab. poligr. Riuniti, 1928. 
86 pp. 

Piazza, G.—Niccold Machiavelli. 
tera di P. Vaccari. 
1928. 82 pp. L. 6. 


Pinchetti, Balilla—La lirica italiana dal 
Carducci al D’Annunzio: lineamenti estetici. 
Giosué Carducci; i poeti veristi. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1928. viii +273 pp. L. 16. 


Romani, F.—I canto XXXIII dell’Inferno 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1928. 45 pp. L. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis. ) 


Zamboni, A.— Rocco Nobili. Il poeta e 
Yuomo: profilo critico. Reggio Emilia: Tip. 
Artigianelli di R. Bojardi, 1928. 15 pp. 

Zardo, A.—II canto XVI dell’Inferno letto 
nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. Fi- 
renze: G. C. Sansoni, 1928. 36 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 


SPANISH 


Azorin.—Teatro. (“ Old Spain,” “ Brandy, 
mucho brandy” y “Comedia del arte.”) 
Madrid: Renacimiento, 1930. 5 ptas. 

Capdevila, A.— Los romdnticos. Buenos 
Aires: Cabaut y Cfa., 1929. 233 pp. 

D’Ors, E.—Cuando ya esté tranquilo. 
Madrid: Renacimiento, 1930. 5 ptas. 


Con let- 
Torino: S. Lattes e C., 


Guido Spano, C.—Poesfas escogidas. Auto- 
biograffa. Prol. de J. E. Rod6. Buenos 
Aires: Imp. Mercantil, 1929. 252 pp. 

Hentrich, W.—Gregor von Valencia und 
der Molinismus. Innsbruck: F. Rauch, 
1928. xi-+ 170 pp. 

Hills, E. C_—Hispanic Studies. 
Ass. Teachers of Spanish, 1929. 
298 pp. 

Junta para ampliacién de estudios: Me. 
moria correspondiente a los cursos 1926-7 
y 1927-8. Madrid: 1929. xv + 406 pp. 

Linares Rivas, M.—Camino adelante. Ei. 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by 
N. Flaten and A. Torres-Rioseco. New 
York: Macmillan, 1930. xiii + 130 pp. 

Palcos, A—Sarmiento. La vida, las ideas, 
el genio. Buenos Aires: E] Ateneo, 1929, 

Praz, M.—Unromantic Spain. New York: 
Knopf, 1930. 171 pp. $4.00. 

S4nchez, F.—Barranca abajo. Los muer- 
tos. Int. de V. Martinez Cuitifio. Buenos 
Aires: Tall. L. J. Rosso, 1929. 265 pp. 

Selba, J. B.—Sintaxis. Buenos Aires: 
Peuser Lda., 1929. 250 pp. 

Solis y Rivadeneyra, A. de.— Amor y 
Obligacién. Herausgegeben von W. Fischer 
und R. Ruppert y Ujaravi. Giessen: 1929. 
95 pp. R. M. 3.75. [Giessener Beitrige zur 
Romanischen Philologie VI. Zusatzheft.] 


GENERAL 


Chaytor, H. J.—Six Vaudois Poems, ed. 
with introd. and glossary. Cambridge, Eng.: 
Univ. Press, 1929. xxii + 128 pp. 

Densmore, F.—Pawnee Music. 
ton: U. S. Printing Office, 1929. 
129 pp. 

Larrasquet, J—Etat actuel et évolution 
des vélaires dans le basque soletin. Diss. 
Paris: Vrin, 1928. 272 pp. 

Action de V’accent dans 1’évolution 
des consonnes dans le basque souletin. Paris: 
Vrin, 1928. 152 pp. 

Mélanges linguistiques dédiés au premier 
congrés des philologues slaves. 2 vols. 
Prague: Jednota éeskoslovenskych Matema- 
tiku a fysiku, 1929. 245+ 118 pp. 

Ordbog over Det Danske Sprog. Ellerit 
Bind. K¢benhavn: Gyldendalske Boghande.. 
Nordisk Forlag, 1929. Pp. iii + 1214. 

Peyre, S.-A.—Choix de Poémes. Le Caillu>, 
Gard: Marsyas, 1929. 181 pp. 

Roth, W. E.—Additional Studies of the 
arts, crafts, and customs of the Guiana 
Indians. Washington: U.S. Printing Office, 
1929. xviii + 110 pp. 

Sury d’Aspremont.—La Presse aA travers 
les Ages. Paris: Desclée, de Brouwer, 1929. 
268 pp. 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


PART I 


THE PRE-CLASSICAL PERIOD, 1610-1634 


BY 
HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Professor of French Literature in the Johns Hopkins University 


Two Volumes. 785 pages. Crown octavo. Cloth, $10.00 


This is the first part of a work that is intended to cover the history 
of plays written in France during the seventeenth century in greater 
detail than has ever hitherto been attempted. The years 1610-1634, the 
period discussed in these two volumes, have a peculiar interest, owing to 
the fact that it was then that Corneille, the first French dramatist of 
international importance, learned his art; that the classical system, which 
was to exert a profound influence throughout Europe for two centuries, 
was established in France; that acting became for the first time highly 
developed; and that professional troupes became well organized and 
definitely associated with Parisian theaters. Over 250 plays have sur- 
vived, including most French pastorals, a large number of tragedies and 
tragi-comedies, and over 30 comedies and farces. Practically all of these 
are analyzed, their salient characteristics are pointed out, and much infor- 
mation is given about their sources, characters, style, and structure. The 
quotation of a large number of passages is helpful, as many of the plays 
are inaccessible except in the leading Parisian libraries. A great deal of 
information is given about dramatists and the history of the stage is 
related to the political and social history of the times. A final chapter 
is devoted to theaters, stage decoration, actors, and actresses. 

It will be noted that while the author hopes to continue this history 
until he has reached the end of the century, the present work forms a 
unit in itself and is consequently accompanied by a list of the extant plays 
discussed and an extensive index. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Shakespeare's first folio edition 
in facsimiles 


The Tempest Julius Caesar 
Twelfth Night Antony and Cleopatra 
Macbeth The Winter’s Tale 
Coriolanus As You Like It 


In each volume the facsimile text of the play is preceded by 
an Introduction by J. Dover Wilson, Litt. D., and is followed by 
a list of modern readings of the first Folio text. 

Each volume $2.25 


—————-Joseph Quincy Adams 


writes 


To be able at a moderate price to secure the individual plays of 
Shakespeare in photographie facsimile of the First Folio is a great 
boon to the scholar and the general reader, for the complete Folio- 
facsimile is a ponderous and unwieldy volume, and further, is so 
expensive that it can hardly be obtained outside our largest libraries. 
These beautifully clear facsimiles unquestionably add to the value of 
your already notable offerings to students of English literature. 
I regard them as not only welcome but indispensable additions to 
any Shakespeare library. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS ATLANTA 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS IN 
FRENCH 


ROMAIN ROLLAND: ANTOINETTE 


The sixth book of Jean-CuristopHe. Edited by H. W. 
Church, with the codperation of the author. 


Introduction, notes, vocabulary. Intermediate. 


PIERRE LOTI: PECHEUR D’ISLANDE 


Professor J. F. Mason’s well-known edition of this 
story, bound in one volume with Professor O. T. 
Robert’s popular exercises. 


IN ITALIAN 


GINEVRA CAPOCELLI: L’ITALIA NEL PASSATO E 
NEL PRESENTE 


Reader for intermediate use, dealing with -Italian 


history and containing selections from the best Ital- 
ian writers. 


Notes in English, exercises, vocabulary. Illustrated, 


- MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI: ANDIAMO IN 
ITALIA 


An intermediate composition book divided into twenty- 
five lessons, which provides an interesting treatment 
of a trip through Italy. 


Vocabulary. Illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York City 
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From a letter of appreciation 


HILLS AND HOLBROOK’S 
FRENCH SHORT STORIES 


“Tts table of contents settles once and for all the question as to 
what are the most popular and the besc suited stories for use in 
American classes. The 240 pages of reading text make a very 
remarkable anthology of the French short story. There is no 
doubt that we shall introduce this text at the beginning of the 
school year in September for second-year work. 

The vocabulary may indeed be called a “ vocabulaire raisonné ”. 
It makes interesting reading in itself and really has definitions of 
unusual words or terms. Mr. Holbrook was very ingenious in 
discovering a way of making the vocabulary contain notes applic- 
able to the different stories.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


COESTER: A YEAR OF SPANISH 


This excellent new grammar presents in one 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


volume sufficient material for a year’s work 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS COLUMEUs fg Without any other book or reader. The read- 


SAN FRANCISCO ing covers a variety of modern topics and 


contains much fresh material from Spanish 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


and Spanish-American authors. In press. 


